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THE LOST GIANT 


The Project Gutenberg eBook of The Lost Giant and Other American Indian 
Tales Retold, by Violet Moore Higgins 


Once upon a time, far back in the days when the elk, the moose, and the 
buffalo roamed over the hills and plains of North America, and little 
Indian children could call all the animals by name, there lived among 
one of the northern tribes a very unhappy little boy named Wasewahto. 


His mother had been a chieftain’s daughter, but she had died when the 
boy was a mere baby. His father had taken another wife, Wapiti-- “the 
elk” --so called by reason of her large ugly head. Wasewahto’s father 
was dead now, too, and the little boy lived alone with his stepmother, 
who had no love for him and treated him very badly. He was too small to 
hunt and fish for his own food, and often Wapiti refused to share hers 
with him, giving him only a few bones to gnaw. 


One day she rolled up her belongings into a bundle and, without a word 
to Wasewahto, went away. Two days passed without a sign of her return. 
Then the little boy, hungry and frightened, sat down before his tent 

and cried bitterly. 


As he sat there sobbing and crying he felt the earth quiver beneath 
him, and looking up, he saw through his tears, a giant Indian who 
towered up to the very tree tops. 


“Why are you crying?” asked the giant in a voice like distant thunder. 


“Because I am all alone,” answered Wasewahto. “My stepmother has been 
gone two days and I have no food.” 


“You are the stepson of Wapiti?” asked the giant. The little boy 

nodded, and the giant continued: “Then she will never come back--she 
has gone to another tribe. Come home with me.” And he swung the child 
aloft on his big broad shoulder. Away they went to the giant’s wigwam, 
and there Wasewahto lived happily for many moons. 


But one night the giant had a dream, in which the spirit of Wasewahto’s 
father appeared to him, and told him to return the boy to his 
stepmother. The dream was so vivid that it troubled him, and he began 
to break camp the next morning, and prepare for a march. 


But when Wasewahto heard what his friend proposed to do, he cried and 
cried, and clung to the giant, and begged him not to go, but the big 
man was still worried over his dream, and insisted upon going. 


“But I will not leave you unless I find a tribe which will be kind to 

you,” he said at last, as they were starting, and with that promise 
Wasewahto had to be satisfied. The giant swung the boy to his shoulder 
and set out. 


After four days’ travel they reached a strange camp, and here they 
found Wapiti. She was furiously angry when she saw the boy, but a fear 
of the giant kept her silent. When he had told her his dream, she too 
felt uneasy, and pretended to welcome Wasewahto. But when the giant 
left him with his stepmother, and prepared to leave, the child sobbed 
and cried so hard and pleaded so earnestly with his friend to stay and 
live near him, that the big man paused. 


“T will stay if the tribe will have me,” he said at last, and no one 
dared refuse. When they had given their consent the giant said: “I 
will work for the tribe--I will hunt and fish and fight--but one thing 
you must promise me. Never give me otter’s flesh to eat or I will go 
away and never return.” 


So the tribe promised, and little Wasewahto was happy. The giant taught 


him to hunt and fish, so that never again would he have to starve if 
Wapiti should desert him. The little boy soon had many friends. He was 
so merry and bright, his aim with an arrow was so true and he was such 
a brave little warrior, that all the tribe loved him. 


All but Wapiti--she still hated the boy, and she hated the giant even 
more, for she felt that had it not been for him, she would long ago 

have been rid of the unwelcome child. In her heart she was always 

trying to make some plan whereby she might be freed from both of them. 
One day a hunter brought in a freshly killed deer for the giant, who 

was very fond of roast venison, and Wapiti at last had her chance. 


She prepared a splendid roast, but here and there among the deer meat 
she made a tiny slit with a sharp knife, and slid in pieces of otter 

flesh. The giant returned from fishing, with a ravenous appetite, and 
sat down to the meal with a relish. But the first bite revealed the 
trickery of Wapiti, and with a furious glare at her, the giant leaped 

to his feet, strode from the camp, and never was seen again by the 
tribe. 


Soon the warriors returned, and when they learned what had happened, 
Wapiti had no further chance to carry out her cruel plans against 
Wasewahto, for they drove her from the camp with stones and arrows, 
and said if ever she returned her life would be forfeited. Then they 
adopted her stepson as the child of the tribe. 


Poor little Wasewahto! Though he was among friends, he grieved 
continually for the loss of his dear giant, as did all the tribe, 

though not as bitterly. He could not be tempted with even the daintiest 
foods, and he did not care to play any more. The Indians made him 
splendid bows and arrows, and the medicine-man carved a rattle for him 
out of a buffalo bone, but nothing seemed to make him happy. As winter 
came on he grew thinner and paler and sadder every day, and shivered at 
the slightest breeze. 


At last his friends could bear it no longer, and begged him to tell 
them what, next to having the giant back again, would make him happiest. 


He answered at once, “Take me where the summer is. If I could see 
flowers in the woods, and could shoot at the birds with my bow and 


arrows again, I believe I could be happy.” 


“Then we will hunt for the summer-land, oh little Wasewahto,” they 
cried, and set out the next day at sunrise. 


For many days they traveled toward the south, and at last, on the 
shores of a great lake, they came upon a strange tepee. It was that of 

a hostile tribe, however, and so Wasewahto’s friends hid themselves in 
the rushes by the water’s edge, and called on the beaver to help them. 


‘What you seek is indeed here,” said the wise old animal, when they had 
told him their story, “And I will help you.” 


Accordingly he asked the moose to swim to the middle of the lake, and 
in the meantime he began gnawing busily at the canoe paddles of the 
hostile tribe, not enough to saw them off entirely, but merely to 
weaken them. 


Suddenly there was a shout from the tepee. Someone had seen the moose 
and all were eager to chase him. The enemies of Wasewahto and his 
friends ran to the shore, leaped into their canoes, and put out after 

the moose. 


When they were well out into the middle of the lake the beaver led 
Wasewahto and his friends into the tepee by a hidden tent flap, so that 
they might not be seen from the water side. From the very top of the 
highest tent pole there hung a great leather bag. As soon as he sawit, 
Wasewahto began to smile, a little at first, then more and more, and at 
last, laughing aloud, he caught up his little bow and arrows and aimed 
straight at the hanging pouch. 


As the dart pierced the leather, the wigwam was suddenly filled with 
the twittering of birds, and in another instant they came flying out of 
the bag and out of the tepee--thousands of them, robins, woodpeckers, 
swallows, orioles, jays, wrens, bluebirds, and many others. For summer 
had been tied up in the leather pouch, there to hang quietly until 
another year. 


The Indians on the lake had by this time discovered that there were 
intruders in their camp, and that summer, placed in their keeping, had 


been set free. Desperately they began to head for shore, but now under 
the strain all the paddles broke, and the Indians were left floating on 
the lake, screaming with helpless rage, while the moose swam away to 
cover. 


Now it began to be summer everywhere. The snow and ice melted away; the 
brook, which had been locked up under layers of ice, began to gurgle 

and laugh again; the green leaves came out on the trees, and even the 
flowers began to spring up in the woods. Wasewahto was perfectly 

happy. He grew plump and rosy, and he laughed with joy as he shot his 
arrows and threw the harpoon for fish. 


But the beaver and the moose came presently to think that perhaps they 
had meddled with things that were not their affair, and that if the 

Great Spirit had intended it to be summer all the time, he would not 
have tied it up in a bag part of the year. So they decided to correct 

their mistake; but when at last they had fixed upon a plan, they found 
they could not agree upon the length of time summer should be allowed 
out of its prison. So they called all the animals together and asked 

for their advice. Everyone had a different idea. Some advised a month, 
some ten, some eleven. 


At last up jumped an old frog, and holding out his webbed foot, with 
its four toes, so that all might see it, he croaked in his deep voice, 
“Have four--have four--have four--” over and over again, until he 
drowned out the voices of the others. His persistence so wearied them 
that at last they gave in to him and decided on four, as he wished. 


So now there are but four months of summer in the Northland, and little 
Wasewanhto is perfectly happy during those days. Then he smiles all the 
time, as he works and plays. That is why the sunshine is so pleasant, 

and why the brooks seem to gurgle with joy in the summer time. But when 
the winter days come, and the cold rains of autumn fall, those are 

the tears of Wasewahto, sitting by the fire and weeping for his lost 

friend, the giant. 
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THE DREAM STORY OF GOJIRO. 
Project Gutenberg's Japanese Fairy World, by William Elliot Griffis 


Only a few years ago there was a gentleman in Fukui, Japan, who hada 
son, a bright lad of twelve, who was very diligent at school and had made 
astonishing progress in his studies. He was especially quick at learning 
Chinese characters, of which every Japanese gentleman who wishes to be 
called educated must know at least two thousand. For, although the 
Chinese and Japanese are two very different languages, yet the Japanese, 
Coreans and Chinese use the same letters to write with, just as English, 
Germans, French and Spaniards all employ one and the same alphabet. 


Now Gojiro's father had promised him that when he read through five 
volumes of the Nihongi, or Ancient History of Japan, he would give him 
for a present a book of wonderful Chinese stories. Gojiro performed his 
task, and his father kept his promise. One day on his return from a 
journey to Kioto, he presented his son with sixteen volumes, all neatly 
silk-bound, well illustrated with wood-cuts, and printed clearly on thin, 
silky mulberry paper, from the best wooden blocks. It will be remembered 
that several volumes of Japanese literature make but one of ours, as they 
are much lighter and thinner than ours. 


Gojiro was so delighted with the wonderful stories of heroes and 
warriors, travelers and sailors, that he almost felt himself in China. He 
read far into the night, with the lamp inside of his musquito curtain; 
and finally fell asleep, still undressed, but with his head full of all 
sorts of Chinese wonders. 


He dreamed he was far away in China, walking along the banks of the great 
Yellow River. Everything was very strange. The people talked an entirely 
different language from his own; had on different clothes; and, instead 

of the nice shaven head and top-knot of the Japanese, every one wore a 
long pigtail of hair, that dangled at his heels. Even the boats were of a 
strange form, and on the fishing smacks perched on projecting rails, sat 
rows of cormorants, each with a ring around his neck. Every few minutes 
one of them would dive under the water, and after a while come struggling 
up with a fish in its mouth, so big that the fishermen had to help the 

bird into the boat. The game was then flung into a basket, and the 
cormorant was treated to a slice of raw fish, by way of encouragement 


and to keep the bird from the bad habit of eating the live fish whole. 
This the ravenous bird would sometimes try to do, even though the ring 
was put around his neck for the express purpose of preventing him from 
gulping down a whole fish at once. 


It was springtime, and the buds were just bursting into flower. The river 
was full of fish, especially of carp, ascending to the great rapids or 
cascades. Here the current ran at a prodigious rate of swiftness, and the 
waters rippled and boiled and roared with frightful noise. Yet, strange 
to say, many of the fish were swimming up the stream as if their lives 
depended on it. They leaped and floundered about; but every one seemed to 
be tossed back and left exhausted in the river, where they panted and 
gasped for breath in the eddies at the side. Some were so bruised 
against the rocks that, after a few spasms, they floated white and stiff, 
belly up, on the water, dead, and were swept down the stream. Still the 
shoal leaped and strained every fin, until their scales flashed in the 

sun like a host of armored warriors in battle. Gojiro, enjoying it as if 

it were a real conflict of wave and fishes, clapped his hands with 
delight. 


Then Gojiro inquired, by means of writing, of an old white-bearded sage 
standing by and looking on: "What is the name of this part of the river?" 


"We call it Lung Men," said the sage. 


"Will you please write the characters for it," said Gojiro, producing his 
ink-case and brush-pen, with a roll of soft mulberry paper. 


The sage wrote the two Chinese characters, meaning ''The Gate of the 
Dragons," or 'Dragons' Gate," and turned away to watch a carp that 
seemed almost up into smooth water. 


"Oh! I see," said Gojiro to himself. "That's pronounced Riu Mon in 
Japanese. I'll go further on and see. There must be some meaning in this 
fish-climbing." He went forward a few rods, to where the banks trended 
upward into high bluffs, crowned by towering firs, through the top 
branches of which fleecy white clouds sailed slowly along, so near the 
sky did the tree-tops seem. Down under the cliffs the river ran perfectly 
smooth, almost like a mirror, and broadened out to the opposite shore. 
Far back, along the current, he could still see the rapids shelving down. 


It was crowded at the bottom with leaping fish, whose numbers gradually 
thinned out toward the center; while near the top, close to the edge of 
level water, one solitary fish, of powerful fin and tail, breasted the 

steep stream. Now forward a leap, then a slide backward, sometimes 
further to the rear than the next leap made up for, then steady progress, 
then a slip, but every moment nearer, until, clearing foam and ripple and 
spray at one bound, it passed the edge and swam happily in smooth water. 


It was inside the Dragon Gate. 


Now came the wonderful change. One of the fleecy white clouds suddenly 
left the host in the deep blue above, dipped down from the sky, and 
swirling round and round as if it were a water spout, scratched and 
frayed the edge of the water like a fisher's troll. The carp saw and 

darted toward it. Ina moment the fish was transformed into a white 
dragon, and, rising into the cloud, floated off toward Heaven. A streak 

or two of red fire, a gleam of terrible eyes, and the flash of white 

scales was all that Gojiro saw. Then he awoke. 


"How strange that a poor little carp, acommon fish that lives in the 
river, should become a great white dragon, and soar up into the sky, to 
live there," thought Gojiro, the next day, as he told his mother of his 
dream. 


"Yes,'' said she; ''and what a lesson for you. See how the carp persevered, 
leaping over all difficulties, never giving up till it became a dragon. I 
hope my son will mount over all obstacles, and rise to honor and to high 
office under the government." 


"Oh! oh! now I see!" said Gojiro. ''That is what my teacher means when he 
says the students in Tokio have a saying, 'I'm a fish to day, but I hope 

to be a dragon to-morrow, ' when they go to attend examination; and that's 
what Papa meant when he said: 'That fish's son, Kofuku, has become a 
white dragon, while I am yet only acarp.'" 


So on the third day of the third month, at the Feast of Flags, Gojiro 
hoisted the _ nobori_. It was a great fish, made of paper, fifteen feet 
long and hollow like a bag. It was yellow, with black scales and streaks 
of gold, and red gills and mouth, in which two strong strings were 
fastened. It was hoisted up by a rope to the top of a high bamboo pole on 


the roof of the house. There the breeze caught it, swelled it out round 
and full of air. The wind made the fins work, and the tail flap, and the 
head tug, until it looked just like a carp trying to swim the rapids of 
the Yellow River--the symbol of ambition and perseverance. 
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THE GOLDEN-HAIRED TWINS 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Serbian Fairy Tales, by Unknown 


Once upon a time, a long, long while ago, there lived a young king who 
wished very much to marry, but could not decide where he had better 
look for a wife. 


One evening as he was walking disguised through the streets of his 
capital, as it was his frequent custom to do, he stopped to listen near 
an open window where he heard three young girls chatting gaily 
together. 


The girls were talking about a report which had been lately spread 
through the city, that the king intended soon to marry. 


One of the girls exclaimed, “If the king would marry me I would give 
him a son who should be the greatest hero in the world.” 


The second girl said, “And if I were to be his wife I would present him 
with two sons at once. Two twins with golden hair.” 


And the third girl declared that were the king to marry her she would 
give him a daughter so beautiful that there should not be her equal in 
the whole wide world! 


The young king listened to all this, and for some time thought over 
their words, and tried to make up his mind which of the three girls he 
should choose for his wife. At last he decided that he would marry the 


one who had said she would bring him twins with golden hair. 


Having once settled this in his own mind, he ordered that all 
preparations for his marriage should be made forthwith, and shortly 
after, when all was ready, he married the second girl of the three. 


Several months after his marriage, the young king, who was at war with 
one of the neighbouring princes, received tidings of the defeat of his 
army, and heard that his presence was immediately required in the camp. 
He accordingly left his capital and went to his army, leaving the young 
queen in his palace to the care of his stepmother. 


Now the king’s stepmother hated her daughter-in-law very much indeed, 
so when the golden-haired twins were born, the old queen contrived to 
steal them out of their cradle, and put in their place two ugly little 

dogs. She then caused the two beautiful golden-haired boys to be buried 
alive in an out-of-the-way spot in the palace gardens, and then sent 
word to the king that the young queen had given him two little dogs 
instead of the heirs he was hoping for. The wicked stepmother said in 
her letter to the king that she herself was not surprised at this, 

though she was very sorry for his disappointment. As to herself, she 

had a long time suspected the young queen of having too great a 
friendship for goblins and elves, and all kinds of evil spirits. 


When the king received this letter, he fell into a frightful rage, 
because he had only married the young girl in order to have the 
golden-haired twins she had promised him as heirs to his throne. 


So he sent word back to the old queen that his wife should be put at 
once into the dampest dungeon in the castle, an order which the wicked 
woman took good care to see carried out without delay. Accordingly the 
poor young queen was thrown into a miserably dark dungeon under the 
palace, and kept on bread and water. 


Now there was only a very small hole in this prison—hardly large enough 
to let in light and air—yet the old queen managed to cause a great many 
people to pass by this hole, and whoever passed was ordered to spit at 
and abuse the unhappy young queen, calling out to her, “Are you really 
the queen? Are you the girl who cheated the king in order to bea 

queen? Where are your golden-haired twins? You cheated the king and 


your friends, and now the witches have cheated you!” 


But the young king, though terribly angry and mortified at his great 
disappointment, was, at the same time, too sad and troubled to be 
willing to return to his palace. So he remained away for fully nine 
years. When he at last consented to return, the first thing he noticed 
in the palace gardens were two fine young trees, exactly the same size 
and the same shape. 


These trees had both golden leaves and golden blossoms, and had grown 
up of themselves from the very spot where the stepmother of the king 
had buried the two golden- haired boys she had stolen from their cradle. 
The king admired these two trees exceedingly, and was never weary of 
looking at them. This, however, did not at all please the old queen, 

for she knew that the two young princes were buried just where the 

trees grew, and she always feared that by some means what she had done 
would come to the king’s ears. She therefore pretended that she was 
very sick, and declared that she was sure she should die unless her 
stepson, the king, ordered the two golden-leaved trees to be cut down, 
and a bed made for her out of their wood. 


As the king was not willing to be the cause of her death, he ordered 
that her wishes should be attended to, although he was exceedingly 
sorry to lose his favourite trees. 


A bed was soon made from the two trees, and the seemingly sick old 
queen was laid on it as she desired. She was quite delighted that the 
golden-leaved trees had disappeared from the garden; but when midnight 
came she could not sleep a bit, for it seemed to her that she heard the 
boards of which her bed was made in conversation with each other! 


At last it seemed to her that one board said, quite plainly, “(How are 

you, my brother?” And the other board answered, “Thank you, I am very 
well; how are you?” “Oh, I am all right,” returned the first board; 

“but I wonder how our poor mother is in her dark dungeon! Perhaps she 
is hungry and thirsty!” 


The wicked old queen could not sleep a minute all night, after hearing 
this conversation between the boards of her new bed; so next morning 
she got up very early and went to see the king. She thanked him for 


attending to her wish, and said she already was much better, but she 
felt quite sure she would never recover thoroughly unless the boards of 
her new bed were cut up and thrown into a fire. The king was sorry to 
lose entirely even the boards made out of his two favourite trees, 
nevertheless he could not refuse to use the means pointed out for his 
stepmother’s perfect recovery. 


So the new bed was cut to pieces and thrown into the fire. But whilst 
the boards were blazing and crackling, two sparks from the fire flew 
into the courtyard, and in the next moment two beautiful lambs with 
golden fleeces and golden horns were seen gambolling about the yard. 


The king admired them greatly, and made many inquiries who had sent 
them there, and to whom they belonged. He even sent the public crier 
many times through the city, calling on the owners of the 
golden-fleeced lambs to appear and claim them; but no one came, so at 
length he thought he might fairly take them as his own property. 


The king took very great care of these two beautiful lambs, and every 
day directed that they should be well fed and attended to; this, 
however, did not at all please his stepmother. She could not endure 
even to look on the lambs with their golden fleeces and golden horns, 
for they always reminded her of the golden-haired twins. So, ina 
little while she pretended again to be dangerously sick, and declared 
she felt sure she should soon die unless the two lambs were killed and 
cooked for her. 


The king was even fonder of his golden-fleeced lambs than he had been 
of the golden-leaved trees, but he could not long resist the tears and 
prayers of the old queen, especially as she seemed to be very ill. 
Accordingly, the lambs were killed, and a servant was ordered to carry 
their golden fleeces down to the river and to wash them well. But 

whilst the servant held them under the water, they slipped, in some way 
or another, out of his fingers, and floated down the stream, which just 
at that place flowed very rapidly. Now it happened that a hunter was 
passing near the river a little lower down, and, as he chanced to look 

in the water, he saw something strange in it. So he stepped into the 
stream, and soon fished out a small box which he carried to his house 
and there opened it. To his unspeakably great surprise, he found in the 
box two golden-haired boys. Now the hunter had no children of his own; 


he therefore adopted the twins he had fished out of the river, and 
brought them up just as if they had been his own sons. When the twins 
were grown up into handsome young men, one of them said to his 
foster-father, “Make us two suits of beggar’s clothes, and let us go 
and wander a little about the world!” The hunter, however, replied and 
said, “No, I will have a fine suit made for each of you, such as is 

fitting for two such noble-looking young men.” But as the twins begged 
hard that he should not spend his money uselessly in buying fine 
clothes, telling him that they wished to travel about as beggars, the 
hunter—who always liked to do as his two handsome foster-sons 
wished —did as they desired, and ordered two suits of clothes, like 
those worn by beggars, to be prepared for them. The two sons then 
dressed themselves up as beggars, and as well as they could hid their 
beautiful golden locks, and then set out to see the world. They took 
with them a gusle [2] and a cymbal, and maintained themselves with 
their singing and playing. 


They had wandered about in this way some time when one day they came to 
the king’s palace. As the afternoon was already pretty far advanced, 

the young musicians begged to be allowed to pass the night in one of 

the outbuildings belonging to the Court, as they were poor men, and 

quite strangers in the city. The old queen, however, who happened to be 
just then in the courtyard saw them, and hearing their request, said 

sharply that beggars could not be permitted to enter any part of the 

king’s palace. The two travellers said they had hoped to pay for their 
night’s lodging by their songs and music, as one of them played and 

sung to the gusle, and the other to the cymbal. 


The old queen, however, was not moved by this, but insisted on their 
going away at once. Happily for the two brothers the king himself came 
out into the courtyard just as his stepmother angrily ordered them to 
go away, and at once directed his servants to find a place for the 
musicians to sleep in, and ordered them to provide the brothers with a 
good supper. After they had supped, the king commanded them to be 
brought before him that he might judge of their skill as musicians, and 
that their singing might help him to pass the time more pleasantly. 


Accordingly, after the two young men had taken the refreshment provided 
for them, the servants took them into the king’s presence, and they 
began to sing this ballad: — 


“The pretty bird, the swallow, built her nest with care, in the palace 

of the king. In the nest she reared up happily two of her little ones. 

A black, ugly-looking bird, however, came to the swallow’s nest to mar 
her happiness, and to kill her two little ones. And the ugly black bird 
succeeded in destroying the happiness of the poor little swallow; the 
little ones, however, although yet weak and unfledged, were saved, and, 
when they were grown up and able to fly, they came to look at the 
palace where their mother, the pretty swallow, had built her nest.” 


This strange song the two minstrels sang so very sweetly that the king 
was quite charmed, and asked them the meaning of the words. 


Whereupon the two meanly dressed young men took off their hats, so that 
the rich tresses of their golden hair fell down over their shoulders, 

and the light glanced so brightly upon it that the whole hall was 
illuminated by the shining. They then stepped forward together, and 

told the king all that had happened to them and to their mother, and 
convinced him that they were really his own sons. 


The king was exceedingly angry when he heard all the cruel things his 
stepmother had done, and he gave orders that she should be burnt to 
death. He then went with the two golden-haired princes to the miserable 
dungeon wherein his unfortunate wife had been confined so many years, 
and brought her once more into her beautiful palace. There, looking on 
her golden-haired sons, and seeing how much the king, their father, 
loved them, she soon forgot all her long years of misery. As to the 

king, he felt that he could never do enough to make amends for all the 
misfortunes his queen had lived through, and all the dangers to which 
his twin sons had been exposed. He felt that he had too easily believed 
the stories of the old queen, because he would not trouble himself to 
inquire more particularly into the truth or falsehood of the strange 
things she had told him. 


After all this mortification, and trouble, and misery, everything came 
right at last. So the king and his wife, with their golden-haired 
twins, lived together long and happily. 





A GREAT GRIEF 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Fairy Tales of Hans Christian Andersen 


This story really consists of two parts. The first part might be 
left out, but it gives us a few particulars, and these are useful. 


We were staying in the country at a gentleman's seat, where it 
happened that the master was absent for a few days. In the meantime, 
there arrived from the next town a lady; she had a pug dog with her, 
and came, she said, to dispose of shares in her tan-yard. She had 

her papers with her, and we advised her to put them in an envelope, 
and to write thereon the address of the proprietor of the estate, 
"General War-Commissary Knight," &c. 


She listened to us attentively, seized the pen, paused, and begged 

us to repeat the direction slowly. We complied, and she wrote; but 

in the midst of the ''General War-"' she struck fast, sighed deeply, and 
said, "I am only a woman!" Her Puggie had seated itself on the 

ground while she wrote, and growled; for the dog had come with her for 
amusement and for the sake of its health; and then the bare floor 

ought not to be offered to a visitor. His outward appearance was 
characterized by a snub nose and a very fat back. 


"He doesn't bite," said the lady; "he has no teeth. He is like one 

of the family, faithful and grumpy; but the latter is my 
grandchildren's fault, for they have teased him; they play at wedding, 
and want to give him the part of the bridesmaid, and that's too much 
for him, poor old fellow." 


And she delivered her papers, and took Puggie upon her arm. And 
this is the first part of the story which might have been left out. 


PUGGIE DIED!! That's the second part. 


It was about a week afterwards we arrived in the town, and put 

up at the inn. Our windows looked into the tan-yard, which was divided 
into two parts by a partition of planks; in one half were many skins 

and hides, raw and tanned. Here was all the apparatus necessary to 
carry on a tannery, and it belonged to the widow. Puggie had died in 

the morning, and was to be buried in this part of the yard; the 
grandchildren of the widow (that is, of the tanner's widow, for Puggie 
had never been married) filled up the grave, and it was a beautiful 
grave--it must have been quite pleasant to lie there. 


The grave was bordered with pieces of flower-pots and strewn 
over with sand; quite at the top they had stuck up half a beer bottle, 
with the neck upwards, and that was not at all allegorical. 


The children danced round the grave, and the eldest of the boys 

among them, a practical youngster of seven years, made the proposition 
that there should be an exhibition of Puggie's burial-place for all 

who lived in the lane; the price of admission was to be a trouser 

button, for every boy would be sure to have one, and each might also 
give one for a little girl. This proposal was adopted by acclamation. 


And all the children out of the lane--yes, even out of the 

little lane at the back--flocked to the place, and each gave a button. 
Many were noticed to go about on that afternoon with only one 
suspender; but then they had seen Puggie's grave, and the sight was 
worth much more. 


But in front of the tan-yard, close to the entrance, stood a 

little girl clothed in rags, very pretty to look at, with curly 

hair, and eyes so blue and clear that it was a pleasure to look into 
them. The child said not a word, nor did she cry; but each time the 
little door was opened she gave a long, long look into the yard. She 
had not a button- -that she knew right well, and therefore she remained 
standing sorrowfully outside, till all the others had seen the grave 
and had gone away; then she sat down, held her little brown hands 
before her eyes, and burst into tears; this girl alone had not seen 
Puggie's grave. It was a grief as great to her as any grown person can 
experience. 


We saw this from above; and looked at from above, how many a grief 


of our own and of others can make us smile! That is the story, and 
whoever does not understand it may go and purchase a share in the 
tan-yard from the window. 


PAR Bex Se FOR TER SER FRR LR GR GRRE 


THE GOSSIP OF VALLEY VIEW 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of Lucy Maud Montgomery Short Stories, 1909 to 
1922 


It was the first of April, and Julius Barrett, aged fourteen, perched 

on his father's gatepost, watched ruefully the low descending sun, and 
counted that day lost. He had not succeeded in "fooling" a single 
person, although he had tried repeatedly. One and all, old and young, 
of his intended victims had been too wary for Julius. Hence, Julius 

was disgusted and ready for anything in the way of a stratagem ora 
spoil. 


The Barrett gatepost topped the highest hill in Valley View. Julius 

could see the entire settlement, from "Young" Thomas Everett's farm, a 
mile to the west, to Adelia Williams's weather- grey little house ona 
moonrise slope to the east. He was gazing moodily down the muddy road 
when Dan Chester, homeward bound from the post office, came riding 
sloppily along on his grey mare and pulled up by the Barrett gate to 

hand a paper to Julius. 


Dan was a young man who took life and himself very seriously. He 
seldom smiled, never joked, and had a Washingtonian reputation for 
veracity. Dan had never told a conscious falsehood in his life; he 
never even exaggerated. 


Julius, beholding Dan's solemn face, was seized with a perfectly 
irresistible desire to fool" him. At the same moment his eye caught 
the dazzling reflection of the setting sun on the windows of Adelia 
Williams's house, and he had an inspiration little short of 
diabolical. ''Have you heard the news, Dan?" he asked. 


"No, what is it?" asked Dan. 


"T dunno's I ought to tell it," said Julius reflectively. "It's kind 

of a family affair, but then Adelia didn't say not to, and anyway 

it'll be all over the place soon. So I'll tell you, Dan, if you'll 

promise never to tell who told you. Adelia Williams and Young Thomas 
Everett are going to be married." 


Julius delivered himself of this tremendous lie with a transparently 
earnest countenance. Yet Dan, credulous as he was, could not believe 
it all at once. 


"Git out," he said. 


"It's true, 'pon my word," protested Julius. 'Adelia was up last night 
and told Ma all about it. Ma's her cousin, you know. The wedding is to 
be in June, and Adelia asked Ma to help her get her quilts and things 
ready." 


Julius reeled all this off so glibly that Dan finally believed the 

story, despite the fact that the people thus coupled together in 
prospective matrimony were the very last people in Valley View who 
could have been expected to marry each other. Young Thomas was a 
confirmed bachelor of fifty, and Adelia Williams was forty; they were 
not supposed to be even well acquainted, as the Everetts and the 
Williamses had never been very friendly, although no open feud existed 
between them. 


Nevertheless, in view of Julius's circumstantial statements, the 
amazing news must be true, and Dan was instantly agog to carry it 
further. Julius watched Dan and the grey mare out of sight, fairly 
writhing with ecstasy. Oh, but Dan had been easy! The story would be 
all over Valley View in twenty-four hours. Julius laughed until he 
came near to falling off the gatepost. 


At this point Julius and Danny drop out of our story, and Young Thomas 
enters. 


It was two days later when Young Thomas heard that he was to be 
married to Adelia Williams in June. Eben Clark, the blacksmith, told 


him when he went to the forge to get his horse shod. Young Thomas 
laughed his big jolly laugh. Valley View gossip had been marrying him 
off for the last thirty years, although never before to Adelia 

Williams. 


"It's news to me," he said tolerantly. 


Eben grinned broadly. "Ah, you can't bluff it off like that, Tom," he 
said. ''The news came too straight this time. Well, I was glad to hear 
it, although I was mighty surprised. I never thought of you and 
Adelia. But she's a fine little woman and will make you a capital 
wife." 


Young Thomas grunted and drove away. He had a good deal of business to 
do that day, involving calls at various places- -the store for 

molasses, the mill for flour, Jim Bentley's for seed grain, the 

doctor's for toothache drops for his housekeeper, the post office for 
mail--and at each and every place he was joked about his approaching 
marriage. In the end it rather annoyed Young Thomas. He drove home at 
last in what was for him something of a temper. How on earth had that 
fool story started? With such detailed circumstantiality of rugs and 
quilts, too? Adelia Williams must be going to marry somebody, and the 
Valley View gossips, unable to locate the man, had guessed Young 
Thomas. 


When he reached home, tired, mud-bespattered, and hungry, his 
housekeeper, who was also his hired man's wife, asked him if it was 
true that he was going to be married. Young Thomas, taking in at a 
glance the ill-prepared, half-cold supper on the table, felt more 
annoyed than ever, and said it wasn't, with a strong expression--not 
quite an oath--for Young Thomas never swore, unless swearing be as 
much a matter of intonation as of words. 


Mrs. Dunn sighed, patted her swelled face, and said she was sorry; she 
had hoped it was true, for her man had decided to go west. They were 

to go ina month's time. Young Thomas sat down to his supper with the 
prospect of having to look up another housekeeper and hired man before 
planting to destroy his appetite. 


Next day, three people who came to see Young Thomas on business 


congratulated him on his approaching marriage. Young Thomas, who had 
recovered his usual good humour, merely laughed. There was no use in 
being too earnest in denial, he thought. He knew that his unusual fit 

of petulance with his housekeeper had only convinced her that the 

story was true. It would die away in time, as other similar stories 

had died, he thought. Valley View gossip was imaginative. 


Young Thomas looked rather serious, however, when the minister and his 
wife called that evening and referred to the report. Young Thomas 

gravely said that it was unfounded. The minister looked graver still 

and said he was sorry- -he had hoped it was true. His wife glanced 
significantly about Young Thomas's big, untidy sitting-room, where 
there were cobwebs on the ceiling and fluff in the corners and dust on 

the mop-board, and said nothing, but looked volumes. 


"Dang it all,'' said Young Thomas, as they drove away, ''they'll marry 
me yet in spite of myself." 


The gossip made him think about Adelia Williams. He had never thought 
about her before; he was barely acquainted with her. Now he remembered 
that she was a plump, jolly-looking little woman, noted for being a 

good housekeeper. Then Young Thomas groaned, remembering that he must 
start out looking for a housekeeper soon; and housekeepers were not 

easily found, as Young Thomas had discovered several times since his 
mother's death ten years before. 


Next Sunday in church Young Thomas looked at Adelia Williams. He 
caught Adelia looking at him. Adelia blushed and looked guiltily away. 


"Dang it all," reflected Young Thomas, forgetting that he was in 
church. "I suppose she has heard that fool story too. I'd like to know 
the person who started it; man or woman, I'd punch their head." 


Nevertheless, Young Thomas went on looking at Adelia by fits and 
starts, although he did not again catch Adelia looking at him. He 

noticed that she had round rosy cheeks and twinkling brown eyes. She 
did not look like an old maid, and Young Thomas wondered that she had 
been allowed to become one. Sarah Barnett, now, to whom report had 
married him a year ago, looked like a dried sour apple. 


For the next four weeks the story haunted Young Thomas like a spectre. 
Down it would not. Everywhere he went he was joked about it. It 
gathered fresh detail every week. Adelia was getting her clothes 

ready; she was to be married in seal-brown cashmere; Vinnie Lawrence 
at Valley Centre was making it for her; she had got a new hat witha 
long ostrich plume; some said white, some said grey. 


Young Thomas kept wondering who the man could be, for he was convinced 
that Adelia was going to marry somebody. More than that, once he 

caught himself wondering enviously. Adelia was a nice-looking woman, 
and he had not so far heard of any probable housekeeper. 


"Dang it all,'' said Young Thomas to himself in desperation. "I 
wouldn't care if it was true." 


His married sister from Carlisle heard the story and came over to 
investigate. Young Thomas denied it shortly, and his sister scolded. 
She had devoutly hoped it was true, she said, and it would have been a 
great weight off her mind. 


"This house is in a disgraceful condition, Thomas," she said severely. 
"It would break Mother's heart if she could rise out of her grave to 
see it. And Adelia Williams is a perfect housekeeper." 


"You didn't use to think so much of the Williams crowd," said Young 
Thomas drily. 


"Oh, some of them don't amount to much," admitted Maria, "but Adelia 
is all right." 


Catching sight of an odd look on Young Thomas's face, she added 
hastily, ''Thomas Everett, I believe it's true after all. Now, is it? 

For mercy's sake don't be so sly. You might tell me, your own and only 
sister, if it is." 


"Oh, shut up,'"' was Young Thomas's unfeeling reply to his own and only 
sister. 


Young Thomas told himself that night that Valley View gossip would 
drive him into an asylum yet if it didn't let up. He also wondered if 
Adelia was as much persecuted as himself. No doubt she was. He never 
could catch her eye in church now, but he would have been surprised 
had he realized how many times he tried to. 


The climax came the third week in May, when Young Thomas, who had been 
keeping house for himself for three weeks, received a letter and an 

express box from his cousin, Charles Everett, out in Manitoba. Charles 

and he had been chums in their boyhood. They corresponded occasionally 
still, although it was twenty years since Charles had gone west. 


The letter was to congratulate Young Thomas on his approaching 
matriage. Charles had heard of it through some Valley View 
correspondents of his wife. He was much pleased; he had always liked 
Adelia, he said--had been an old beau of hers, in fact. Thomas might 
give her a kiss for him if he liked. He forwarded a wedding present by 
express and hoped they would be very happy, etc. 


The present was an elaborate hatrack of polished buffalo horns, 
mounted on red plush, with an inset mirror. Young Thomas set it up on 
the kitchen table and scowled moodily at his reflection in the mirror. 

If wedding presents were beginning to come, it was high time something 
was done. The matter was past being a joke. This affair of the present 
would certainly get out--things always got out in Valley View, dang it 
all--and he would never hear the last of it. 


"T'll marry,' said Young Thomas decisively. "If Adelia Williams won't 
have me, I'll marry the first woman who will, if it's Sarah Barnett 
herself." 


Young Thomas shaved and put on his Sunday suit. As soon as it was 
safely dark, he hied him away to Adelia Williams. He felt very 

doubtful about his reception, but the remembrance of the twinkle in 
Adelia's brown eyes comforted him. She looked like a woman who had a 
sense of humour; she might not take him, but she would not feel 
offended or insulted because he asked her. 


"Dang it all, though, I hope she will take me," said Young Thomas. 
"T'm in for getting married now and no mistake. And I can't get Adelia 


out of my head. I've been thinking of her steady ever since that 
confounded gossip began." 


When he knocked at Adelia's door he discovered that his face was wet 
with perspiration. Adelia opened the door and started when she saw 
him; then she turned very red and stiffly asked him in. Young Thomas 
went in and sat down, wondering if all men felt so horribly 
uncomfortable when they went courting. 


Adelia stooped low over the woodbox to put a stick of wood in the 

stove, for the May evening was chilly. Her shoulders were shaking; the 
shaking grew worse; suddenly Adelia laughed hysterically and, sitting 
down on the woodbox, continued to laugh. Young Thomas eyed her with a 
friendly grin. 


"Oh, do excuse me," gasped poor Adelia, wiping tears from her eyes. 
"This is--dreadful--I didn't mean to laugh--I don't know why I'm 
laughing- -but--I--can't help it." 


She laughed helplessly again. Young Thomas laughed too. His 
embarrassment vanished in the mellowness of that laughter. Presently 
Adelia composed herself and removed from the woodbox to a chair, but 
there was still a suspicious twitching about the corners of her mouth. 


"T suppose," said Young Thomas, determined to have it over with before 
the ice could form again, ''I suppose, Adelia, you've heard the story 
that's been going about you and me of late?" 


Adelia nodded. "I've been persecuted to the verge of insanity with 
it," she said. ''Every soul I've seen has tormented me about it, and 
people have written me about it. I've denied it till I was black in 

the face, but nobody believed me. I can't find out how it started. I 
hope you believe, Mr. Everett, that it couldn't possibly have arisen 
from anything I said. I've felt dreadfully worried for fear you might 
think it did. I heard that my cousin, Lucilla Barrett, said I told 

her, but Lucilla vowed to me that she never said such a thing or even 
dreamed of it. I've felt dreadful bad over the whole affair. I even 
gave up the idea of making a quilt after a lovely new pattern I've got 
because they made such a talk about my brown dress." 


"T've been kind of supposing that you must be going to marry somebody, 
and folks just guessed it was me," said Young Thomas- -he said it 
anxiously. 


"No, I'm not going to be married to anybody," said Adelia with a 
laugh, taking up her knitting. 


"I'm glad of that,"' said Young Thomas gravely. "I mean," he hastened 
to add, seeing the look of astonishment on Adelia's face, "that I'm 
glad there isn't any other man because- -because I want you myself, 
Adelia." 


Adelia laid down her knitting and blushed crimson. But she looked at 
Young Thomas squarely and reproachfully. 


"You needn't think you are bound to say that because of the gossip, 
Mr. Everett," she said quietly. 


"Oh, I don't," said Young Thomas earnestly. "But the truth is, the 
story set me to thinking about you, and from that I got to wishing it 
was true--honest, I did--I couldn't get you out of my head, and at 
last I didn't want to. It just seemed to me that you were the very 
woman for me if you'd only take me. Will you, Adelia? I've got a good 
farm and house, and I'll try to make you happy." 


It was not a very romantic wooing, perhaps. But Adelia was forty and 
had never been a romantic little body even in the heyday of youth. She 
was a practical woman, and Young Thomas was a fine looking man of his 
age with abundance of worldly goods. Besides, she liked him, and the 
gossip had made her think a good deal about him of late. Indeed, ina 
moment of candour she had owned to herself the very last Sunday in 
church that she wouldn't mind if the story were true. 


"T'll--I'll think of it," she said. 
This was practically an acceptance, and Young Thomas so understood 
it. Without loss of time he crossed the kitchen, sat down beside 


Adelia, and put his arms about her plump waist. 


"Here's a kiss Charlie sent me to give you," he said, giving it. 


WHY THE GUINEAS STAY AWAKE 
The Project Gutenberg eBook, Daddy Jake the Runaway, by Joel Chandler 
Harris 


One night when the little boy was waiting patiently for Uncle Remus to 
tell him a story, the guineas began to scream at a great rate, and they 
kept it up for some time. 


“Ah, Lord!” exclaimed Uncle Remus, blowing the ashes from a sweet potato 
that had been roasting in the embers. “Ah, Lord! dem ar creeturs is 

mighty kuse creeturs. I boun’ you ef you go up dar whar dey is right 

now, you’ll fin’ some kind er varmint slippin’ ’roun’ und’ de bushes. 

Hit mout be ole Brer Fox. I won’t say p’intedly dat it’s Brer Fox,” the 

old man continued, with the air of one who is willing to assert only 

what he can prove, “yit it mout be. But ne’er min’ ’bout dat; Brer Fox 

er no Brer Fox, dem guinea hens ain’t gwine ter be kotch. De varments 

kin creep up en slip up ez de case may be, but dey ain’t gwine to slip 

up en ketch dem creeturs asleep.” 


“Don’t the guineas ever sleep, Uncle Remus?” the little boy inquired. 
His curiosity was whetted. 


“Oh, I speck dey does sleep,” replied the old man. “Yasser, dey er 

bleege ter sleep, but dey ain’t bin kotch at it—leastways, dey aint bin 
kotch at it not sence Brer Fox crope up on um long time ago. He kotch um 
a-snorin’ den, but he ain’t kotch um sence, en he ain’t gwine kotch um 
no mo’. 


“You may go ter bed now,” Uncle Remus went on, ina tone calculated to 
carry conviction with it, “you may go ter bed en go ter sleep right now, 
but wake up w’enst you will en you’1l year dem guineas a-cacklin’ ena 
confabbin’ out dar des same ez ef’t wuz broad daylight. Seem like dey 
ain’t gwine ter fergit de time w’en Brer Fox crope up on um, en kotch um 
’sleep.” 


‘When was that, Uncle Remus?” the little boy asked, as he settled 
himself in the split-bottom chair in anticipation of a story. 


“Well,” said the old man, noticing the movement, “you nee’n ter primp 
yo’se’f fer no great long tale, honey, kaze dish yer tale ain’t skacely 
long nuff fer ter tie a snapper on. Yit sech es ’t is you er mo’ dan 
welcome. 


“One time ’way long back yander dem guineas wuz des ez drowsy w’en night 
come ez any er de yuther folks. Dey ’d go ter roos’, dey would, en dey 
’d drap off ter sleep time der head totch de piller.” 


“The pillow, Uncle Remus!” exclaimed the little boy. 


“Well,” said the old man, rubbing his hand over his weatherbeaten face 
to hide a smile, “hit’s all de same. In dem days dey could ’a’ had 

pillers ef dey ’d a-wanted um, en bolsters, too, fer dat matter, en 
likewise fedder-beds, kaze dey wouldn’t ’a’ had ter go no fur ways fer 
de fedders. 


“But ne’er mind ’bout dat; no sooner did dey git up on de roos’ dan dey 
drap off ter sleep, en dey kep’ on dat away twel bimeby one time Brer 
Fox made up he min’ dat he better be kinder sociable en pay um a call 
atter dey done gone ter bed. 


“Dar wuz times,” continued Uncle Remus, as if endeavoring to be 
perfectly fair and square to all the parties concerned, “w’en Brer Fox 
tuck a notion fer ter walk ’bout in de daytime, but mos’ allers 

inginer’ lly he done he pomernadin’ ’twix’ sundown en sun-up. I dunner 
w’at time er night hit wuz w’en Brer Fox call on de guineas, but I 

speck’t wuz long todes de shank er de evenin’, ez you may say. 


“Yit, soon er late, w’en he got ter whar de guineas live at, he foun’ um 
all soun’ asleep. Now, some folks w’en dey go anywhars fer ter make 
deyse’f sociable, en fin’ eve’ybody fas’ asleep, would ’a’ tu’n ’roun’ 
en made der way back home; but Brer Fox ain’t dat kind er man. Dem 
guineas roos’ so low en dey look so fine en fat dat it make Brer Fox 
feel like dey wuz his fus’ cousin. 


“He sot down on his hunkers, Brer Fox did, en he look at um en grin. Den 
he ’low ter hisse’f: 


“711 des shake han’s wid one un um en den Ill go.’ 


“Well,” continued Uncle Remus, “Brer Fox went up en shuck han’s wid one 
un um, en he must ’a’ squoze mighty hard, kaze de guinea make a mighty 
flutterment; en he mus’ ’a’ helt on wid a mighty tight grip, kaze w’en 

he tuck off his hat en bowed good-by de guinea went ’long wid ’im. 


“Well, suh,” said the old man solemnly, “you never is year tell er sech 

a racket ez dem guineas kicked up w’en dey ’skiver dat Brer Fox done 
make off wid one un um. Dey squall en dey squall twel dey rousted up de 
whole neighborhoods. De dogs got ter barkin’, de owls got ter hootin’, 
de hosses got ter kickin’, de cows got ter lowin’, en de chickens got 

ter crowin’. 


“En mo’ dan dat,” Uncle Remus continued, “de guineas wuz dat skeered dat 
dey tu’n right pale on de neck en on de gills, en ef you don’t b’ lieve 
me you kin go up dar in de gyarden en look at um fer yo’se’f.” 


But the little boy had no idea of going. He saw by Uncle Remus’s air of 
preoccupation that the story was not yet concluded. 


“En mo’ dan dat,” said the old man, after a short pause, “dey got skeerd 
so bad dat from dat day ter dis dey don’t sleep soun’ at night. Dey may 
squat ’roun’ in de shade en nod in de daytime, dough I ain’t kotch um at 
it, en dey may sort er nod atter dey go ter roos’ at night; but ef a 

betsey bug flies by um, er yit ef a sparrer flutters in de bushes, dey 

er wide awake; dey mos’ sholy is. 


“Hit seem like ter me,” Uncle Remus continued, “dat dey mus’ be ha’nted 
in der dreams by ole Brer Fox, kaze all times er night you kin year um 
gwine on: 

“« _L-o-0-0-0-k, look, look! Dar he is, dar he is! Go ’way, go ’way!_’ 
“Some folks say dat dey holler, ‘_Pot-rack! pot-rack!_’ but dem w’ at 


talk dat away is mostly w’ ite folks, en dey ain’t know nuthin’ ’t all 
*bout dem ole times. Mars John en Miss Sally mout know, but ef dey does 


I ain’t year um sesso.” 





THE STORY OF THE FIGHT WITH THE GIANT [GOLIATH] 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Wonder Book of Bible Stories 
Compiled by Logan Marshall 


All through the reign of Saul, there was constant war with the 
Philistines, who lived upon the lowlands west of Israel. At one time, 
when David was still with his sheep, a few years after he had been 
anointed by Samuel, the camps of the Philistines and the Israelites were 
set against each other on opposite sides of the valley of Elah. In the 
army of Israel were the three oldest brothers of David. 


Every day a giant came out of the camp of the Philistines, and dared 

some one to come from the Israelites' camp and fight with him. The 
giant's name was Goliath. He was nine feet high; and he wore armor from 
head to foot, and carried a spear twice as long and as heavy as any 

other man could hold; and his shield bearer walked before him. He came 
every day and called out across the little valley: 


"Tam a Philistine, and you are servants of Saul. Now choose one of your 
men, and let him come out and fight with me. If I kill him; then you 
shall submit to us; and if he kills me, then we will give up to you. 

Come, now, send out your man!" 


But no man in the army, not even King Saul, dared to go out and fight 
with the giant. Forty days the camps stood against each other, and the 
Philistine giant continued his call. 


One day, old Jesse, the father of David, sent David from Bethlehem to 
visit his three brothers in the army. David came, and spoke to his 
brothers; and while he was talking with them, Goliath the giant came out 
as before in front of the camp calling for some one to fight with him. 


They said one to another: 


"If any man will go out and kill this Philistine, the king will give him 
a great reward and a high rank; and the king's daughter shall be his 
wife." 


And David said: 


"Who is this man that speaks in this proud manner against the armies of 
the living God? Why does not some one go out and kill him?" 


David's brother Eliab said to him: 


"What are you doing here, leaving your sheep in the field? I know that 
you have come down just to see the battle." 


But David did not care for his brother's words. He thought he saw a way 
to kill this boasting giant; and he said: 


"Tf no one else will go, I will go out and fight with this enemy of the 
Lord's people." 


They brought David before King Saul. Some years had passed since Saul 
had met David, and he had grown from a boy to a man, so that Saul did 
not know him as the shepherd who had played on the harp before him in 
other days. 


Saul said to David: 


"You cannot fight with this great giant. You are very young; and he isa 
man of war, trained from his youth." 


And David answered King Saul: 


"Tam only a shepherd, but I have fought with lions and bears, when they 
have tried to steal my sheep. And I am not afraid to fight with this 
Philistine." 


Then Saul put his own armor on David--a helmet on his head, and a coat 
of mail on his body, and a sword at his waist. But Saul was almost a 
giant, and his armor was far too large for David. David said: 


"Tam not used to fighting with such weapons as these. Let me fight in 
my own way." 


So David took off Saul's armor. While everybody in the army had been 
looking on the giant with fear, David had been thinking out the best way 
for fighting him; and God had given to David a plan. It was to throw the 
giant off his guard, by appearing weak and helpless; and while so far 
away that the giant could not reach him with sword or spear, to strike 
him down with a weapon which the giant would not expect and would not 
be prepared for. 


David took his shepherd's staff in his hand, as though that were to be 
his weapon. But out of sight, in a bag under his mantle, he had five 
smooth stones carefully chosen, and a sling,--the weapon that he knew 
how to use. Then he came out to meet the Philistine. 


The giant looked down on the youth and despised him, and laughed. 


"Am Ia dog?" he said, "that this boy comes to me with a staff? I will 
give his body to the birds of the air, and the beasts of the field." 


And the Philistine cursed David by the gods of his people. And David 
answered him: 


"You come against me with a sword, and a spear, and a dart; but I come 
to you in the name of the Lord of hosts, the God of the armies of 

Israel. This day will the Lord give you into my hand. I will strike you 
down, and take off your head, and the host of the Philistines shall be 
dead bodies, to be eaten by the birds and the beasts; so that all may 
know that there is a God in Israel, and that He can save in other ways 
besides with sword and spear." 


And David ran toward the Philistine, as if to fight him with his 
shepherd's staff. But when he was just near enough for a good aim, he 
took out his sling, and hurled a stone aimed at the giant's forehead. 
David's aim was good; the stone struck the Philistine in his forehead. 
It stunned him, and he fell to the ground. 


While the two armies stood wondering, and scarcely knowing what had 


caused the giant to fall so suddenly, David ran forward, drew out the 
giant's own sword, and cut off his head. Then the Philistines knew that 
their great warrior in whom they trusted was dead. They turned to flee 
to their own land; and the Israelites followed after them, and killed 
them by the hundred and the thousand, even to the gates of their own 
city of Gath. 


So in that day David won a great victory and stood before all the land 
as the one who had saved his people from their enemies. 
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CLEVER GRETEL 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Grimms’ Fairy Tales, by The Brothers Grimm 


There was once a cook named Gretel, who wore shoes with red heels, and 
when she walked out with them on, she turned herself this way and that, 
was quite happy and thought: ‘You certainly are a pretty girl!’ And when 
she came home she drank, in her gladness of heart, a draught of wine, 
and as wine excites a desire to eat, she tasted the best of whatever she 
was cooking until she was satisfied, and said: ‘The cook must know what 
the food is like.’ 


It came to pass that the master one day said to her: ‘Gretel, there is a 
guest coming this evening; prepare me two fowls very daintily.’ ‘I will 
see to it, master,’ answered Gretel. She killed two fowls, scalded them, 
plucked them, put them on the spit, and towards evening set them before 
the fire, that they might roast. The fowls began to turn brown, and were 
nearly ready, but the guest had not yet arrived. Then Gretel called out 
to her master: ‘If the guest does not come, I must take the fowls away 
from the fire, but it will be asin and a shame if they are not eaten 

the moment they are at their juiciest.’ The master said: ‘I will run 
myself, and fetch the guest.’ When the master had turned his back, 
Gretel laid the spit with the fowls on one side, and thought: ‘Standing 
so long by the fire there, makes one sweat and thirsty; who knows 
when they will come? Meanwhile, I will run into the cellar, and take a 


drink.’ She ran down, set a jug, said: ‘God bless it for you, Gretel,’ 
and took a good drink, and thought that wine should flow on, and should 
not be interrupted, and took yet another hearty draught. 


Then she went and put the fowls down again to the fire, basted them, 
and drove the spit merrily round. But as the roast meat smelt so good, 
Gretel thought: ‘Something might be wrong, it ought to be tasted!’ 

She touched it with her finger, and said: ‘Ah! how good fowls are! It 
certainly is a sin and a shame that they are not eaten at the right 

time!’ She ran to the window, to see if the master was not coming with 
his guest, but she saw no one, and went back to the fowls and thought: 
‘One of the wings is burning! I had better take it off and eat it.’ 

So she cut it off, ate it, and enjoyed it, and when she had done, she 
thought: ‘The other must go down too, or else master will observe that 
something is missing.’ When the two wings were eaten, she went and 
looked for her master, and did not see him. It suddenly occurred to 

her: ‘Who knows? They are perhaps not coming at all, and have turned in 
somewhere.’ Then she said: ‘Well, Gretel, enjoy yourself, one fowl has 
been cut into, take another drink, and eat it up entirely; when it is 
eaten you will have some peace, why should God’s good gifts be spoilt?” 
So she ran into the cellar again, took an enormous drink and ate up the 
one chicken in great glee. When one of the chickens was swallowed down, 
and still her master did not come, Gretel looked at the other and said: 
‘What one is, the other should be likewise, the two go together; what’s 
right for the one is right for the other; I think if I were to take 

another draught it would do me no harm.’ So she took another hearty 
drink, and let the second chicken follow the first. 


While she was making the most of it, her master came and cried: ‘Hurry 
up, Gretel, the guest is coming directly after me!’ ‘Yes, sir, I will 

soon serve up,’ answered Gretel. Meantime the master looked to see that 
the table was properly laid, and took the great knife, wherewith he was 
going to carve the chickens, and sharpened it on the steps. Presently 

the guest came, and knocked politely and courteously at the house-door. 
Gretel ran, and looked to see who was there, and when she saw the guest, 
she put her finger to her lips and said: ‘Hush! hush! go away as quickly 
as you can, if my master catches you it will be the worse for you; he 
certainly did ask you to supper, but his intention is to cut off your 

two ears. Just listen how he is sharpening the knife for it!’ The guest 
heard the sharpening, and hurried down the steps again as fast as he 


could. Gretel was not idle; she ran screaming to her master, and cried: 
‘You have invited a fine guest!’ ‘Why, Gretel? What do you mean by 
that?’ ‘Yes,’ said she, ‘he has taken the chickens which I was just 

going to serve up, off the dish, and has run away with them!’ ‘That’s a 
nice trick!’ said her master, and lamented the fine chickens. ‘If he had 
but left me one, so that something remained for me to eat.’ He called to 
him to stop, but the guest pretended not to hear. Then he ran after him 
with the knife still in his hand, crying: ‘Just one, just one,’ meaning 
that the guest should leave him just one chicken, and not take both. The 
guest, however, thought no otherwise than that he was to give up one of 
his ears, and ran as if fire were burning under him, in order to take 
them both with him. 





GRANDMA'S ANGEL. 


Mamma said; 'Little one, go and see 

If Grandmother's ready to come to tea.' 
I knew I must'nt disturb her, so 

I stepped as gently along, tiptoe, 

And stood a moment to take a peep-- 
And there was Grandmother, fast asleep. 


"T knew it was time for her to wake; 

I thought I'd give her a little shake, 

Or tap at her door, or softly call; 

But I had'nt the heart for that at all-- 

She looked so sweet and so quiet there, 
Lying back in her high arm-chair, 

With her dear white hair and a little smile, 
That means she's loving you all the while. 


"T did'nt make a speck of a noise; 
I knew she was dreaming of little boys 


And girls who lived with her, long ago, 
And then went to Heaven--she told me so. 


"T went up close, and I did'nt speak 
One word, but I gave her on her cheek 
The softest bit of a little kiss, 

Just in a whisper, and then said this; 
‘Grandmother dear it's time for tea.' 


"She opened her eyes and looked at me, 

And said: 'Why, Pet, I have just now dreamed 
Of a little angel who came, and seemed 

To kiss me lovingly on my face. ' 

She pointed right at the very place. 


"T never told her 'twas only me; 
I took her hand and we went to tea." 


SYDNEY DAYRE in St. Nicholas. 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Golden Grain, by Various 


GREEN THINGS GROWING 


Oh, the green things growing, the green things growing, 
The faint sweet smell of the green things growing! 

I should like to live, whether I smile or grieve, 

Just to watch the happy life of my green things growing. 


Oh, the fluttering and the pattering of those green things growing! 
How they talk each to each, when none of us are knowing; 

In the wonderful white of the weird moonlight 

Or the dim dreamy dawn when the cocks are crowing. 


I love, I love them so,--my green things growing! 

And I think that they love me, without false showing; 
For by many a tender touch, they comfort me so much, 
With the soft mute comfort of green things growing. 


See Dinah Maria Mulock 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Golden Numbers, by Various 


OLD GLORY 
James Whitcomb Riley 


Old Glory! say, who, 

By the ships and the crew, 

And the long, blended ranks of the gray and the blue-- 
Who gave you, Old Glory, the name that you bear 

With such pride everywhere, 

As you cast yourself free to the rapturous air 

And leap out full length, as we're wanting you to?-- 
Who gave you that name, with the ring of the same, 
And the honor and fame so becoming to you? 

Your stripes stroked in ripples of white and of red, 
With your stars at their glittering best overhead-- 

By day or by night 

Their delightfullest light 

Laughing down from their little square heaven of blue! 
Who gave you the name of Old Glory--say, who-- 
Who gave you the name of Old Glory? 


The old banner lifted and faltering then 

In vague lisps and whispers fell silent again. 

Old Glory: the story we're wanting to hear 

Is what the plain facts of your christening were, - - 
For your name--just to hear it, 

Repeat it, and cheer it, 's a tang to the spirit 

As salt as a tear;-- 

And seeing you fly, and the boys marching by, 
There's a shout in the throat and a blur in the eye, 
And an aching to live for you always--or die, 

If, dying, we still keep you waving on high 

And so, by our love 

For you, floating above, 


And the scars of all wars and the sorrows thereof, 
Who gave you the name of Old Glory, and why 
Are we thrilled at the name of Old Glory? 


Then the old banner leaped like a sail in the blast, 
And fluttered an audible answer at last 

And it spake with a shake of the voice, and it said: 
By the driven snow-white and the living blood-red 
Of my bars and their heaven of stars overhead-- 

By the symbol conjoined of them all, skyward cast, 
As I float from the steeple or flap at the mast, 

Or droop o'er the sod where the long grasses nod,-- 
My name is as old as the glory of God 

So I came by the name of Old Glory. 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of Graded Poetry: Seventh Year, by Various 


GRADATIM 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to the summit round by round, 


I count this thing to be grandly true: 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting a soul from the common sod 

To a purer air and a broader view. 


We rise by things that are under our feet; 
By what we have mastered of good and gain, 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 


We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we trust, 
When the morning calls us to life and light; 


But our hearts grow weary, and ere he night 
Our lives are trailing the sordid dust. 


We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray, 
And we think that we mount the air on wings, 
Beyond the recall of sensual things, 

While our feet still cling to the heavy clay. 


Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 
From the weary earth to the sapphire walls; 
But the dreams depart, and the vision falls, 
And the sleeper awakes on his pillow of stone. 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to the summit round by round. 


_J.G. Holland. __ 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Poems Teachers Ask For, by Various 





WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of A Child's History of the World, by V. 
M. Hillyer 


The Golden Age, when Athens was so wonderful, lasted for only fifty 
years. 
Why, do you suppose, did it stop at all? 


It stopped chiefly because of a fight. 


This time, however, the fight was not between Greece and some one 
outside, as in the Persian Wars. The fight was between two cities 

that had before this been more or less friendly--mostly less--between 
Sparta and Athens. It was a family quarrel between Greeks. And the 
fight was all because one of these cities--Sparta--was jealous of the 
other--Athens. 


The Spartans, as you know, were fine soldiers. The Athenians were fine 
soldiers, too. But ever since Themistocles with the ships he had built 
had beaten the Persians at Salamis, Athens had also a fine fleet, and 
Sparta had no fleet. Furthermore, Athens had become the most beautiful 
and most cultured city in the whole world. 


Sparta did not care much about Athens’s beautiful buildings and her 
education and culture and that sort of thing; that did not interest 
her. What did make her jealous was Athens’s fleet. Sparta was inland, 
not on nor near the sea-shore as Athens was; so she could not have a 
fleet at all. Sparta did not intend, however, to let Athens get ahead 

of her, and so on one excuse or another Sparta with all of _her_ 
neighbors started a war against Athens with all of _her_ neighbors. 


Sparta was in a part of Greece which was called by the hard name, the 
Peloponnesus. But in those days the boys did not think this a hard 
name, for they were as familiar with it as you are with such aname as 
Massachusetts, for instance, which would seem just as hard to a Greek 
as Peloponnesus does to you. This war between Athens and Sparta was 
therefore called the Peloponnesian War from the fact that it was not 
only Sparta but all of the Peloponnesus that fought against Athens. 


We think a war lasts entirely too long if it lasts four or five years, 

but the Peloponnesian War lasted twenty-seven years! There is a saying, 
“When Greek meets Greek then comes a tug of war!” which means to say, 
‘When two equal fighters such as Athens and Sparta, both Greek, meet 
each other in battle, who knows how it will end?” 


Iam not going to tell you about all the battles that took place 

during these twenty-seven years, but at the end of this long and bloody 
war both cities were tired and worn out, and the glory of Athens was 
gone. Although Sparta was ahead, neither city ever amounted to much 
afterward. The Peloponnesian War ruined them both. That’s the way war 


does! 


All during the Peloponnesian War there was a man at Athens by the 
name of Socrates who, many think, was one of the wisest and best men 
who ever lived. He was called a philosopher and went about the city 
teaching the people what was right and what they ought to do. But 
instead of actually _ telling the people what he thought was right, he 
asked them questions which made them see what was right. In this way, 
chiefly by asking questions, he led people to find out for themselves 
what he wanted them to know. This kind of teaching, simply by asking 
questions, has ever since been called Socratic. 


Socrates had a snub nose and was bald and quite ugly, and yet he was 
very popular with the Athenians, which may seem strange, for the 
Athenians loved beautiful faces and beautiful figures and beautiful 
things, and Socrates was anything but beautiful. It must have been the 
beauty of Socrates’s character that made them forget his ugliness, 

as I know some boys and girls who think their teacher is perfectly 
beautiful just because she is so good and kind that they love her, 
although she is really not pretty at all. 


Socrates had a wife named Xantippe. She had a bad temper and was the 
worst kind of a crosspatch. She thought Socrates was wasting his time, 
that he was a loafer, as he did no work that brought in any money. One 
day she scolded him so loudly that he left the house, whereupon she 
threw a bucket of water on him. Socrates, who never answered back, 
merely remarked to himself: 


“After thunder, rain may be expected.” 


Socrates didn’t believe in all the Greek gods, Jupiter, Venus, and the 
rest, but he was careful not to say so himself, for the Greeks were 

very particular that no one should say or do anything against their 

gods. Phidias, you remember, was thrown into prison for merely putting 
his picture on the shield of the goddess Athene, and one would have 
been put to death for teaching young men not to believe in the gods. 


At last, however, Socrates, as he had feared he would be, was charged 
with not believing in the Greek gods and with teaching others not to 
believe in them. And so for this he was condemned to death. He was not 


hanged or put to death as prisoners are now, however. He was ordered to 
drink a cup of hemlock, which was a deadly poison. Socrates’s pupils, 

or disciples, as they were then called, tried to have him refuse to 

drink the cup, but he would not disobey the order; and so, when he was 
nearly seventy years old, he drank the cup of hemlock and died with all 
his disciples around him. 


Although this was four hundred years before Christ was born, and 
before, therefore, there were any such things as Christians or a 
Christian religion, yet Socrates believed and taught two things that 
are just what Christians also believe. 


One of these things he believed was that each of us has inside a 
conscience, which tells us what is right and what is wrong; we don’t 
have to read from a book or be told by another what is right or what is 
wrong. 


Another thing he taught was that there is a life after death and that 
when we die our souls live on. 


No wonder he was not afraid himself to die! 


THE GENERAL AND THE FOX 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Fifty Famous People, by James Baldwin 


There was once a famous Greek general whose name was Aristomenes. 
[Footnote: Aristomenes (_ pro_. ar is tom'e neez).] He was brave and 
wise; and his countrymen loved him. 


Once, however, in a great battle with the Spartans, his army was beaten 
and he was taken prisoner. 


In those days, people had not learned to be kind to their enemies. In 
war, they were savage and cruel; for war always makes men so. 


The Spartans hated Aristomenes. He had given them a great deal of 
trouble, and they wished to destroy him. 


On a mountain near their city, there was a narrow chasm or hole in the 
rocks. It was very deep, and there was no way to climb out of it. 


The Spartans said to one another, "Let us throw this fellow into the 
rocky chasm. Then we may be sure that he will never trouble us again." 


So a party of soldiers led him up into the mountain and placed him on 
the edge of the yawning hole in the rocks. "See the place to which we 
send all our enemies," they said. And they threw him in. 


No one knows how he escaped being dashed to pieces. Some of the Greeks 
said that an eagle caught him in her beak and carried him unharmed to 
the bottom. But that is not likely. 


I think that he must have fallen upon some bushes and vines that grew 
in some parts of the chasm. At any rate he was not hurt much. 


He groped around in the dim light, but could not find any way of 
escape. The rocky walls surrounded him on every side. There was no 
place where he could set his foot to climb out. 


For three days he lay in his strange prison. He grew weak from 
hunger and thirst. He expected to die from starvation. 


Suddenly he was startled by a noise close by him. Something was moving 
among the rocks at the bottom of the chasm. He watched quietly, and 
soon saw a large fox coming towards him. 


He lay quite still till the animal was very near. Then he sprang up 
quickly and seized it by the tail. 


The frightened fox scampered away as fast as it could; and Aristomenes 
followed, clinging to its tail. It ran into a narrow cleft which he 

had not seen before, and then through a long, dark passage which was 
barely large enough for a man's body. 


Aristomenes held on. At last he saw a ray of light far ahead of him. 

It was the sunlight streaming in at the entrance to the passage. But 
soon the way became too narrow for his body to pass through. What 
should he do? He let go of the fox, and it ran out. Then with great 

labor he began to widen the passageway. Here the rocks were smaller, 
and he soon loosened them enough to allow him to squeeze through. In 
a short time he was free and in the open air. 


Some days after this the Spartans heard strange news: ''Aristomenes is 
again at the head of the Greek army." They could not believe it. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR LITTLE GENTLEMEN. 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Floyd's Flowers, by Silas X. Floyd 


1. The essential part of good breeding is the practical desire to afford 
pleasure and to avoid giving pain. Any boy possessing this desire 
requires only opportunity and observation to become a little gentleman. 


2. Never be guilty of what are called practical jokes; that is to say, 

never place a pin in achair so that somebody may come along and sit on 
the pin’s point; never pull back a chair when a person is about to sit 
down, and in that way cause such a person to fall on the floor. No 

little gentleman will play such tricks. 


3. Whenever a lady enters a room, it is proper for boys to rise, if they 
are seated, but you must never offer a lady a chair from which you have 


just risen, if there is another chair in the room. 


4. Never engage in conversation while a person is singing. It is an 
insult not only to the singer but to the company. 


5. Always take off your hat when assisting a lady to or from a carriage. 


6. If in a public place, you pass and re-pass persons of your 
acquaintance, it is only necessary to salute them on the first occasion. 


7. Do not wear anything that is so conspicuous as to attract attention; 
and, particularly, avoid the ruffian style. 


8. Do not lose your temper. Particularly if you are playing innocent 
games for amusement and happen to lose; avoid the exhibition of anxiety 
or vexation at lack of success. 


9. In all your associations, keep constantly in view the old adage, “too 
much familiarity breeds contempt.” 





A STUDY OF GRANITE 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Earth and Sky Every Child Should Know, by 
Julia Ellen Rogers 


In Every village cemetery it is easy to find shafts of gray or speckled 
granite, the polished surfaces of which show that the granite is made of 
small bits of different coloured minerals, cemented together into solid 
rock. Outside the gate you will usually find a place where monuments and 
gravestones may be bought. Here there is usually a stonecutter chipping 
away on a block with his graving tools. He is a man worth knowing, and 
because his work is rather monotonous he will probably be glad to talk 

to achance visitor and answer questions about the different kinds of 
stone on which he works. 


There are bits of granite lying about on the ground. If you have a 
hand-glass of low power, such as the botany class uses to examine the 
parts of flowers, it will be interesting to look through it and see the 
magnified surface of a flake of broken granite. Here are bits of glassy 
quartz, clear and sparkling in the sun. Black and white may be all the 
colours you make out in this specimen, or it may be that you see specks 
of pink, dark green, gray, and smoky brown, all cemented together with 
no spaces that are not filled. The particles of quartz are of various 


colours, and are very hard. They scratch glass, and you cannot scratch 
them with the steel point of your knife, as you can scratch the other 
minerals associated with the grains of quartz. 


Granite is made of quartz, feldspar, and mica, sometimes with added 
particles of hornblende. Feldspar particles have as wide a range of 
colour as quartz, but it is easy to tell the two apart. A knife will 

scratch feldspar, as it is not so hard as quartz. The crystals of 

feldspar have smooth faces, while quartz breaks with a rough surface as 
glass does. Feldspar loses its glassy lustre when exposed to the 
weather, and becomes dull, with the soft lustre of pearl. 


Mica may be clear and glassy, and it ranges in colour from transparency 
through various shades of brown to black. It has the peculiarity of 
splitting into thin, leaf-like, flexible sheets, so it is easy to find 

out which particles in a piece of granite are mica. One has only to use 
one's pocket knife with a little care. Hornblende is a dark mineral 
which contains considerable iron. It is found in lavas and granites, 
where it easily decays by the rusting of the iron. It is not unusual to 

see a rough granite boulder streaked with dark red rust from this cause. 


The crumbling of granite is constantly going on as a result of the 
exposure of its four mineral elements to the air. Quartz is the most 
stable and resistant to weathering. Soil water trickling over a granite 
cliff has little effect on the quartz particles; but it dissolves out 

some of the silicon. The bits of feldspar are even more resistant to 
water than quartz is, but the air causes them to decay rapidly, and 
finally to fall away in a sort of mealy clay. Mica, like feldspar, 

decays easily. Its substance is dissolved by water and carried away to 
become a kind of clay. The hornblende rusts away chiefly under the 
influence of moist air and trickling water. 


We think of granite as a firm, imperishable kind of rock, and use it in 
great buildings like churches and cathedrals that are to stand for 
centuries. But the faces that are exposed to the air suffer, especially 
in regions having a moist climate. The signs of decay are plainly 
visible on the outer surfaces of these stones. Fortunate it is that the 
weathering process cannot go very deep. 


The glassy polish on a smooth granite shaft is the silicon which acts as 


a cement to bind all the particles together. It is resistant to the 
weather. A polished shaft will last longer than an unpolished one. 


Granites differ in colouring because the minerals that compose them, the 
feldspars, quartzes, micas, and hornblendes, have each so wide a range 
of colour. Again, the proportions of the different mineral elements vary 
greatly in different granites. A banded granite the colours of which 

give it a stratified appearance is called a gneiss. 


We have spoken before of the seventy elements found in the earth's 
crust. A mineral is a union of two or more of these different elements; 
and we have found four minerals composing our granite rock. It may be 
interesting to go back and inquire what elements compose these four 
minerals. Quartz is made of silicon and oxygen. Feldspar is made of 
silicon, oxygen, and aluminum. Mica is made of silicon, oxygen, and 
carbon, with some mingling of potassium and iron and other elements in 
differing proportions. Hornblende is made of silicon, oxygen, carbon, 
and iron. 


The crumbling of a granite rock separates the minerals that compose it, 
reducing some to the condition of clay, others to grains of sand. Some 

of the elements let go their union and become free to form new unions. 
Water and wind gather up the fragments of crumbling granite and carry 
them away. The feldspar and mica fragments form clay; the quartz 
fragments, sand. All of the sandstones and slates, the sand-banks and 
sand beaches, are made out of crumbled granite, the rocky foundations of 
the earth. 





GERANIUM FAMILY _ (Geraniaceae) _ 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Wild Flowers Worth Knowing, by Neltje Blanchan 


Wild or Spotted Geranium or Crane's-Bill; Alum-root 
_ Geranium maculatum__ 


_ Flowers_--Pale magenta, purplish pink, or lavender, regular, 1 to 1-1/2 
in. broad, solitary or a pair, borne on elongated peduncles, generally 
with pair of leaves at their base. Calyx of 5 lapping, pointed sepals; 5 
petals, woolly at base; 10 stamens; 1 pistil with 5 styles. Fruit:_ A 
slender capsule pointed like a crane's bill. In maturity it ejects seeds 
elastically far from the parent plant. __Stem:__1 to 2 ft. high, hairy, 
slender, simple or branching above. _Leaves:__ Older ones sometimes 
spotted with white; basal ones 3 to 6 in. wide, 3 to 5 parted, variously 
cleft and toothed; 2 stem leaves opposite. 


_ Preferred Habitat_--Open woods, thickets, and shady roadsides. 
_ Flowering Season_--April-July. 
_ Distribution_--Newfoundland to Georgia, and westward a thousand miles. 


Sprengel, who was the first to exalt flowers above the level of mere 
botanical specimens, had his attention led to the intimate relationship 
existing between plants and insects by studying out the meaning of the 
hairy corolla of the common Wild Geranium of Germany _(G.sylvaticum)_, 
being convinced, as he wrote in 1787, that "the wise Author of Nature 

has not made even a single hair without a definite design." A hundred 
years before, Nehemias Grew had said that it was necessary for pollen to 
reach the stigma of a flower in order that it might set fertile seed; 

and Linnaeus had to come to his aid with conclusive evidence to convince 
a doubting world that this was true. Sprengel made the next step 
forward, but his writings lay neglected over seventy years because he 
advanced the then incredible and only partially true statement that a 
flower is fertilized by insects which carry its pollen from its anthers 

to its stigma. In spite of his discoveries that the hairs inside the 
geranium's corolla protect its nectar from rain for the insect's 

benefit, just as eyebrows keep perspiration from falling into the eye; 

that most flowers which secrete nectar have what he termed "honey 


guides" --spots of bright color, heavy veining, or some such pathfinder 
on the petals--in spite of the most patient and scientific research that 
shed great light on natural selection a half-century before Darwin 
advanced the theory, he left it for the author of ''The Origin of 

Species" to show that cross-fertilization--the transfer of pollen from 
one blossom to another, not from anthers to stigma of the same 
flower--is the great end to which so much marvellous mechanism is 
chiefly adapted. Cross-fertilized blossoms defeat self-fertilized 
flowers in the struggle for existence. 


No wonder Sprengel's theory was disproved by his scornful contemporaries 
in the very case of his Wild Geranium, which sheds its pollen before it 

has developed a stigma to receive any; therefore no insect that had not 
brought pollen from an earlier bloom could possibly fertilize this 

flower. How amazing that he did not see this! Our common wild 
crane's-bill, which also has lost the power to fertilize itself, not 

only ripens first the outer, then the inner, row of anthers, but 

actually drops them off after their pollen has been removed, to overcome 
the barest chance of self-fertilization as the stigmas become receptive. 
This is the geranium's and many other flowers' method to compel 
cross-fertilization by insects. In cold, stormy, cloudy weather a 
geranium blossom may remain in the male stage several days before 
becoming female; while on a warm, sunny day, when plenty of insects are 
flying, the change sometimes takes place in a few hours. Among others, 
the common sulphur or puddle butterfly, that sits in swarms on muddy 
roads and makes the clover fields gay with its bright little wings, 

pilfers nectar from the geranium without bringing its long tongue in 
contact with the pollen. Neither do the smaller bees and flies which 

alight on the petals necessarily come in contact with the anthers and 
stigmas. Doubtless the larger bees are the flowers' true benefactors. 


The so-called geraniums in cultivation are pelargoniums, strictly 
speaking. 

Herb Robert; Red Robin; Red Shanks; Dragon's Blood 

_ Geranium Robertianum__ 


_ Flowers_--Purplish rose, about 1/2 in. across, borne chiefly in pairs 


on slender peduncles. Five sepals and petals; stamens 10; pistil with 5 
styles. _Stem_: Weak, slender, much branched, forked, and spreading, 
slightly hairy, 6 to 18 in. high. _Leaves_: Strongly scented, opposite, 
thin, of 3 divisions, much subdivided and cleft. Fruit_: Capsular, 
elastic, the beak 1in. long, awn-pointed. 


_ Preferred Habitat_--Rocky, moist woods and shady roadsides. 
_ Flowering Season__--May-October. 
_ Distribution_--Nova Scotia to Pennsylvania, and westward to Missouri. 


Who was the Robert for whom this his "holy herb" was named? Many suppose 
that he was St. Robert, a Benedictine monk, to whom the twenty-ninth of 
April--the day the plant comes into flower in Europe--is dedicated. 

Others assert that Robert Duke of Normandy, for whom the "Ortus 

Sanitatis,'' a standard medical guide for some hundred of years, was 

written, is the man honored; and since there is now no way of deciding 

the mooted question, we may take our choice. 


Only when the stems are young are they green; later the plant well earns 
the name of Red Shanks, and when its leaves show crimson stains, of 
Dragon's Blood. 


At any time the herb gives forth a disagreeable odor, but especially 
when its leaves and stem have been crushed until they emit a resinous 
secretion once an alleged cure for the plague. 





UNA LECCION DE GEOGRAFIA 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of A First Spanish Reader 
by Erwin W. Roessler and Alfred Remy 


La tierra tiene cinco partes o continentes. Ella se divide en cinco 
partes. Cada parte forma un continente. Las cinco partes son: América, 
Europa, Asia, Africa y Oceania. La América se divide en tres partes, que 
son: la América del Norte, la América Central y la América del Sur. 


Los Estados Unidos estan en la América del Norte. La poblacion de los 
Estados Unidos es de cerca de ciento y diez millones. La capital de los 
Estados Unidos es Washington. En la ciudad de Washington hay muchos 
edificios hermosos. En esa ciudad hay también muchos monumentos 
conmemorativos. 


El presidente de los Estados Unidos vive en esa ciudad. Este pais es una 
republica. El presidente es elegido por los ciudadanos de la nacion y es 
elegido por cuatro afios. 


SSSSSSSSSSESZZSEZEZESSISSS 


DEDICATION SPEECH AT GETTYSBURG. 


by Abraham Lincoln 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Elson Grammar School Literature, Book Four., by 
William H. Elson and Christine Keck 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent, 
a new nation, conceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war; testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure. We are met on a great battle-field of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting place for those who 

here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting 

and proper that we should do this. 


But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate--we can not consecrate--we can 


not hallow- -this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here 
have consecrated it far above our poor power to add or detract. The world 
will little note, nor long remember what we say here, but it can never 

forget what they did here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated 

here to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so 
nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us--that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion - -that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain--that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom--and that government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. 


Historical: At the dedication of the national cemetery at Gettysburg, 
November 19, 1863, President Lincoln was asked to be present and say a few 
words. This address has become a classic. Edward Everett, the orator who 
had delivered the long address of the day wrote to Mr. Lincoln, "I should 

be glad if I could flatter myself that I came as near the central idea of 

the occasion in two hours as you did in two minutes." 


Several versions of the speech have appeared, but the one here printed was 
given out by President Lincoln himself as the authorized version. See 
"Lincoln's Gettysburg Address,'' Century Magazine, Feb., 1894. 


IN GRAPEFRUIT GROVES 


The Project Gutenberg eBook of Florida trails as seen from Jacksonville to 
Key West and from November to April inclusive, by Winthrop Packard 


The Spaniards brought the grapefruit to Florida, and left it behind 
them. Here it has been ever since, until the last ten or fifteen years 
neglected and despised, but taking care of itself with cheerful 
virility. It grew wild, or people planted a few trees about the house 
for its rapid growth of grateful shade and the picturesque decoration 
which its huge globes of yellow fruit furnished. These few people 


considered edible. Now we all know better and the North calls for 
grapefruit with a demand that this year is only partly satisfied with 
four million of boxes. 


Floridians eat the once despised fruit with avidity now and a thrifty 
grapefruit grove is already recognized as a profitable investment. I say 

a thrifty grove, for all groves are not thrifty. The tree is lavish to 

its friends and in congenial surroundings will produce fruit almost 
beyond belief. I have seen a single limb not larger than my wrist 

weighed to the ground with ninety-five great yellow globes by actual 
count. I have seen a whole orchard that had been tended for years with 
assiduous care calmly dying down from the top and sinking back into the 
earth from whence it sprang. 


More than anything else the grapefruit must have the right subsoil under 
it. If you plant your trees where they may be well drained and where the 
soil beneath their tap-roots is a good clay, overlaid of course with the 
all-pervading Florida sand, they will love you for it. Care and 

fertilizer will do the rest, though even then it must be the right kind 

of care and of fertilizer. If you plant your trees where there is a 
“hard-pan bottom” neither love, money nor religion will bring them to 
good bearing. Why “hard-pan” which seems to be a dense stratum of black 
sulphuret of iron should be under the surface of one man’s ten-acre lot, 
while under that of his next-door neighbor lies the beloved red clay, it 

is difficult to explain. Florida reminds me always of Cape Cod. It seems 

to be built out of the chips and dust of the making of the near-by 
continent, dumped irrelevantly. There is no telling why one acre is a 
desert that one would plough as uselessly as Ulysses ploughed the 
seashore and the next acre is fat with fertility, but it is so. 


Hence people plant grapefruit groves not where they will, but where they 
may, and you discover them in the most delightful out-of-the-way 
places. Paddling up river one day, ten miles from any habitation, along 

a stretch of profuse tropical forest, I heard the cluck of axle-boxes 

and a voice said “whoa!” Landing I found that the wilderness was but a 
sham, a thin curtain of verdure, and behind it was a stretch of fertile 
land covered by grapefruit trees in orderly procession, twenty-four feet 
apart each way, twelve hundred of them. This man must cart his fruit 
through ten miles of sandy barrens to the train. He might have set his 
trees along the railroad so far as cost of land was concerned, but they 


would not have grown there. 


Once a week there comes into Fort Pierce a team of eight runt oxen, bred 
of Florida range cattle stock, drawing a creaking wain laden down with 
orange and grapefruit boxes. Thirty miles across the barrens these have 
come, from groves out at Fort Drum, and they will take a load of 
groceries and provisions back. It takes six days to make the round trip 
and you may hear the team long before you see it. The man who drives 
these oxen carries a whipstock as tall as himself with a lash twice its 
length, long enough to reach the leading off ox from a position on the 
nigh side of the cart. On the end of this lash is a snapper which gives 

off a noise like that of a pistol. Hence the Florida woodsman is called 

a “cracker,” a name which has come to be applied indiscriminately to 
all natives, whether drivers of oxen or not. Thus do we carelessly 
corrupt language. The cracker is the man who cracks his whip. Wherever 
the woodsman drives oxen you will hear it. 


You find these pretty groves thus scattered in the most picturesque 
spots and just to wander in them is a delight. The fruit itself I 

suspect to be an evolution from the shaddock, which is a huge, coarse 
thing growing on what looks like an orange tree. Just as sometimes out 
of a rough-natured human family is born some youngster of finer fiber 
who is an artist or poet instead of clodhopper and we can none of us 

tell why or how, so no doubt the grapefruit was born from some worthy 
shaddock tree and astonished and perhaps dismayed its parents. All are 
great globes of pale gold and surprise one with their size and 

profusion. How does this close-fibered, tough-wooded tree find in sun 
and soil the material to produce such fruit? Here is one ten years old 
that holds by actual measurement twenty boxes, almost a ton, of fruit on 
a tree that is about fifteen feet high and six inches in diameter at the 
butt. It is as if a thumbling pear tree in a Northern garden should 
suddenly take to producing pumpkins and bring forth twelve hundred of 
them. 


On the Indian River it is the custom to let the 

fruit hang until mid-March when the blossoms appear with it, making a 
grove a place of singular beauty. Out of the dense, deep green foliage 
spring a hundred yellow glows, while all the outside of the tree is 
stippled with a frippery of white, a dense green heaven set with golden 
suns in crowded constellations and all one milky way of starry bloom. 


The scent of these blooms, which is the scent of orange blossoms, 
overpowers all other odors and carries miles on the brisk March winds. 


There are other creatures that love the groves as well as I do. The 
mocking bird loves to pour his full-throated song from the tip of a 
blooming spray, and when the fervid sun of late March pours the whole 
world full of a resplendent heat which seems to lose its fierceness in 
these golden suns of fruit, caught there, concentrated, and built into a 
living fiber of delectability, he builds his nest in the crotch of some 
favorite tree. Twigs and weed stalks roughly placed make its foundation 
and outer defenses, the hollow being lined with silky or cottony fiber 
from wayside weeds. There are so many pappus-bearing plants whose seeds 
float freely that he may well have his choice, though if I were he I 
should save labor by taking the thistledown from the ditch sides. Here 
grow huge fellows whose heads of bloom, as big as my fist, set among 
innumerable keen spines can hardly wait to pass through the purple 
stage before they turn yellowish and then white with thistledown. For 
what else should these bloom if not for the lining of birds’ nests? 


The mocker reminds me so much of the catbird that I had thought to find 
their eggs similar, but they are not. The catbird’s egg is a rich 

greenish blue without a freckle; the mocking bird’s is a paler, and 
blotched about the big end with cinnamon brown. When it comes to 
zesthetic standards I suppose the catbird’s egg is the more beautiful, 

but any boy will agree with me that the mocker’s egg with its wondrous 
blotching is the prettier. The blotching on birds’ eggs is always a 

wonder and a delight. I remember the awed ecstasy with which as a small 
boy I looked upon the eggs of a sharp-shinned hawk, after having 
perilously climbed a big pine in a lonely part of the forest to view 

them. They were queer worlds most wondrously mapped with this same 
cinnamon brown. In a pelican rookery not long ago I was greatly 
disappointed that the huge eggs were merely a very pale, creamy or 
bluish white with a chalky shell. The eggs of such masterpieces of bird 
life ought to be equally picturesque. 


With the mocker in the groves is the Southern butcher bird. Just as at 
first glimpse I am apt to mistake one bird for the other, so when I find 

a mocking bird’s nest Iam not sure but it is a butcher bird’s till I 

have looked it over a bit. The butcher bird’s eggs are a little less 

blue of ground color and have some smaller lavender spots mingled with 


the cinnamon brown. The nests are lined more often with grasses than 
with seed pappus. Outwardly they look the same and seem to be built in 
similar places. The butcher bird is as friendly with man as is the 

mocker. A neighbor of mine has an arching trellis of cherokee roses over 
the walk from his back door to his packing house, and in the thorns of 
this a butcher bird has a nest, though the place is a thoroughfare and 
the nest almost within reach of one’s hand. The bird has a slender 

little attempt at a song at this time of year which I do not find 
altogether unmusical. Some naturalist or other has claimed that the 
Southern butcher bird squeaks like the weather-vane on which he likes to 
sit. I would be glad if all weather-vanes which squeak did it as 

musically as this loggerhead shrike in nesting time. It is a thin but 
pleasant little shrill whistle, which does not, however, go beyond a few 
notes. Then the bird stops as if overcome with shyness, which he might 
well be, singing in a mocking bird country. 


There is another bird of the groves which I love well, much to the 
indignation of the owners, who pursue him with shot- guns. The Indian 
River fruit growers are hospitable to a fault. They will load you down 
with fruit as many times as you come to their groves and beg you to come 
again and get some more. But that is only if you are a featherless 

biped. The little red-bellied woodpecker who comes to the grove fora 
snack comes at the peril of his life. Little does he care for that, this 
debonair juice-lifter. He comes with a flip and a jerk from the forests 
over yonder, thirsty, no doubt. He lights on the biggest and ripest 
grapefruit that he can find and sinks that trained bill to the hilt in 

it almost with one motion. Within is a half-pint or so of the most 
delectable liquid ever invented. The bird himself is not bigger than a 
half-pint, the bulk of an English sparrow and a half, say, and how he 

can absorb all the liquid refreshment in a grapefruit is more than I 

know, but when he is done with it there is little left but the skin. The 
number of drinks that a half dozen of these handsome little birds will 
take in a day is surprising. It is no wonder the grower rises in his 

wrath and comes forth with a shot-gun. But it is of little use. The 

living wake the dead with copious potations of the same good liquor, and 
the woods are full of mourners. 


I watched one of these raiders drink his fill the other day and then go 
forth to a rather surprising adventure. After his drink he flew to the 
border of the grove, there to sit for a while with fluffed up feathers, 


in that dreamy satisfaction that comes to all of us when full. It lasted 

but a few moments, though, then he was ready for further adventures. On 
the border of the grove stood a fifty-foot tall stub of a dead pine, its 
sapwood shaking loose from the sound core of heartwood, but still 
enveloping it. In this rotting sapwood are grubs innumerable for the 
delectation of red-bellied woodpeckers who have drunk deep of grapefruit 
wine, and to this stub my bibulous friend flew in wavering flight, and 
with little croaks of contentment began to zigzag jerkily up and round 

it, now and then poking lazily into cracks with his bill and pulling out 

a mouthful. Thus he went on to within a few feet of the top. There he 

got excited, rushed about as if he saw things. He gave little chirps of 
alarm, put his bill rapidly into a crevice and drew it as rapidly out 

again, ran round the stub top and dived at another crevice, then came 
back, and with a frantic dig and scramble pulled out a six-inch snake, 
which he threw over his left shoulder, whirling and wriggling to the 
ground. 


It was a sure-enough snake, though of what variety I cannot say. I saw 
him, and my own potations had not been deep or of the kind which 
produces visions. I dare say he was a grub-eater himself and had worked 
his way up through the interstices of the rotten sapwood without 
realizing to what heights he had risen. The woodpecker was as surprised 
as I was and dashed nervously about for some time. I hope it may serve 
as a warning, but people who have the grapefruit habit are apt to be 
slaves for life. 


Often tearing through the grove goes _ Papilio ajax_. Why this vast haste 
in such a place which invites us to linger and dream I do not know. He 
looks like a green gleam, flying backwards, a bilious glimpse of 
twinkling sea waves. The seeming backward motion is effective in saving 
the life of more than one specimen, for it makes the creature a most 
difficult one to net. I dare say the butcher birds and flycatchers have 

the same trouble and it is a wise provision on the part of nature for 

the continuation of the ajax line. 


He often vanishes against the green of the grove as if the working of a 
sudden charm had conferred invisibility on the flier. This trait of 

flying into a background and pulling the background in after it is 
common to many butterflies, who thus prolong life when insect- eating 
creatures are about. I had thought that _ Papilio cresphontes__ had none 


of this power till one vanished before my very nose, seeming to become 
one with a big yellow grapefruit, the grapefruit being the one. If I had 
been a cresphontes-hunting dragonfly I should have given it up. By and 
by I saw what had happened. Cresphontes had lighted on the yellow ball 
and folded his wings. All his under side, wings, body and legs, was 
clothed in a pale yellow fuzz that was like an invisible cloak when laid 
against the smooth cheek of the fruit. Here was the butterfly’s refuge. 
No wonder this butterfly haunts the grove. He is one of the largest of 
the Papilio tribe, a wonderful black and yellow creature, the veritable 
presiding fairy of the grapefruit groves. 


The fruit will soon be picked and the golden suns will disappear from 
the deep green heaven. The white stardust of the milky way of blooms 
will follow and the groves would be lonesome and colorless if it were 
not for these great black and yellow butterflies which will flit about 
them in increasing numbers all summer long. I like to think of them as 
in their care, waiting my return in the time of full fruit. 


RELSSZLZLSA RIS IRERLALLSIILS 


GRASSES. 


Project Gutenberg's An Introduction to Nature-study, by Ernest Stenhouse 


27. THE EVERYDAY LIFE OF A GRASS. 


1. =General features.=— Pull up a sod of couch grass or of Yorkshire 

fog and clear away the earth as well as possible. Notice the fibrous, 
creeping branches or _ stolons_, and the bunches of fine roots. In 
summer the plant sends up also erect branches called _haulms__, which 
bear leaves and flowers. Examine the shape of the leaves and notice 
their parallel venation, which indicates (p. 40) that the plant is a 
monocotyledon. 


Observe how the leaves are borne on the haulms. Each leaf arises at a 
knot (node) which is slightly swollen. The first part of the leaf is 
a__sheath_ which encloses the haulm up to perhaps the next knot. Then 


the leaf-blade stands out from the haulm. Turn back the blade slightly 
and notice at this point a little strap, the _ligule_ (Fig. 98), on the 
upper surface of the leaf-blade. Notice the variation in the size and 
shape of the ligules of different kinds of grass. 


Pull the haulm until it gives way, and draw the broken part out of the 
leaf-sheaths. Chew the end, and notice the taste of sugar. Cut across 
haulms of various ages. The young haulms are solid; the old ones are 
hollow except at the nodes, where there is a horizontal shelf. Notice 

this also in a bamboo cane, which is the haulm of a large tropical 

grass. In spring, mark a young haulm, so that you can recognise it, and 
measure it day by day. Note the measurements made on various days, and 
also the date of opening of the flowers. 


2. =Different grasses.=—Learn to recognise different grasses, not only 
by the way in which the clusters of flowers are borne on the haulms 
(Figs. 102 to 110) and by their colours, but also by the general 
appearance of the plant when it is not flowering; the size and shape of 
the leaves, the character of the ligules, the manner of rooting, etc. 


Again germinate grains of wheat, and especially notice the single 
cotyledon, the leaves, and roots (p. 21). 


=Importance of grasses.=—It is impossible to over-estimate the value 
to man of the various grasses. From the earliest times he has obtained 
his staple food from the grains of such cereals as wheat, barley, 

oats, rice, and maize; and his flocks and herds have grazed upon the 
nutritious herbage of the plains. The numberless applications of such 
large tropical grasses as the bamboo and the sugar-cane are also 

well known. Sugar occurs very generally in grasses. It can easily be 
recognised even in ordinary meadow- grass by pulling out the upright 
“stem” from the sheathing leaves, and chewing the tender end. 


(Illustration: FIG. 98.—Part of a Grass Stem and Leaf. h_, haulm; 
_s_,partofleaf-blade;_1_, ligule;_v_, leaf-sheath;_k_, node-like 


swelling at the base of the leaf-sheath. (x 1/2.).] 


=The general characters of grasses.=—In this country, grasses are 
usually herbs not more than three or four feet high. They have abundant 
leaves, which are long, narrow, and pointed at the end; they have 


parallel veins like the leaves of most other monocotyledons. The roots, 
too, are of the usual monocotyledonous type—springing in bunches from 
the base of the stem, not branching from a main tap-root. Most grasses 
spread by prostrate creeping branches or =stolons= (p. 83), which 

spring from the axils of leaves and then run along beneath the soil. 

At some little distance from the parent shoot, the stolon forms roots 
below and a new shoot above. Other stolons arise in the axils of the 

leaves of the new shoots, and so the process is repeated. In this way 

such grasses become thoroughly established in the soil, and—if they 

are of the undesirable species which are classed as “weeds” —cause much 
trouble. This habit of growth is, however, useful in binding together 

the sand and earth of embankments, etc., into a compact mass. The new 
shoots of stolon-bearing grasses are of two kinds. Throughout the 
greater part of the year they consist of tufts of leaves; but, in the 

spring and summer, there are also produced erect branches—commonly 
known as stems, but better called =haulms=—which bear leaves in the 
“alternate” manner. The point at which a leaf springs from the haulm is 
called a knot or node; it is usually swollen. The distance between two 
knots is, of course, an internode. Extra roots are often given off from 

the lower nodes of the haulm. 


The lowest part of the =leaf= is a cylindrical, and generally 

split, sheath (Fig. 98), which closely embraces the haulm for some 
distance— often for the length of an internode. The sheath protects and 
supports the soft, growing internode, inside it. At the top of the 
sheath is the blade of the leaf, which stands out from the haulm. At 
the junction of the blade and sheath, on the upper surface of the leaf, 
is alittle membranous outgrowth called a =ligule= (Fig. 98, 1). It 
often varies greatly in size and shape in different species of grasses, 
and is a valuable means of distinguishing between them. Its use is not 
certainly known. The student should examine the ligule of every grass 
he studies. 


The haulm, or flowering branch, is for some time short and solid, 
and its nodes are so close together that the sheath of a lower leaf 
may overlap several upper leaves. The haulm is thus protected from 
the rough weather of the early spring. In the meantime, the flowers 
have been developing at its upper end. When they are almost ready to 
open, the haulm begins to grow very rapidly; its internodes elongate 
so quickly that the internal tissues are torn and the haulm becomes a 


hollow straw, except at the nodes, where there are horizontal shelves. 
The haulm hardens and stiffens as it grows, so that, when the spikelets 
of flowers at its upper end open, they are carried high above the 

leaves on a slender but very strong rod, which bends and dances in the 
wind, and allows the pollen to be detached and blown to the stigmas of 
other flowers. 


28. THE REPRODUCTION OF A GRASS. 


1. =The arrangement of the spikelets.=— Gather ears (flowering haulms) 
of several different kinds of grasses and notice the arrangement of the 
flowers. In the oat (Fig. 99), the meadow grasses (Fig. 103), fescues 
(Fig. 102), and others, the nodding oval bodies, called _spikelets_, 

are borne on delicate stalks which spread outwards from the haulm. In 
the foxtails (Figs. 104 and 105), timothy (Fig. 106), and sweet vernal 
grass (Fig. 110) the spikelets are on short stalks, which can, however, 
be seen on bending the ear sharply on itself. In wheat, barley, couch 
grass, rye, and rye grasses (Fig. 109) the spikelets are devoid of 

stalks and are set close along the haulm. _ Be quite sure you understand 
what is meant by a spikelet.__ 39 spikelets are shown in Fig. 99. 


(Illustration: FIG. 99.— Panicle of Oats. (x ¥/.)] 


2. =The arrangement and structure of the flowers.=—Take an open 
spikelet from the ear of a grass (_e.g.__ oat) which has large flowers, 
and examine it. At the bottom are two boat-shaped leaves—really 
bracts—called _glumes_. Remove them carefully. Above them will be 
found two or more flowers, each flower enclosed in two other leaves. 
The outer of these two leaves is called the _ outer pale_; the inner 

is the __ inner pale_. From the middle of the back of the outer pale of 

the oat springs a bristle called an _awn_. Remove the outer pale and 
make out the three _anthers__ on long filaments, and the ovary with two 
branching feathery _stigmas__and short styles. Fig. 100 is a diagram of 
a spikelet, which makes clear the relation of the glumes, pales, and 
flowers. Fig.101,_A_, is aspikelet of meadow fescue. Its outer pales 
differ from those of the oat in not bearing awns. Otherwise it is very 
similar. Fig.101,__B__, shows the appearance (magnified) of a flower 

of meadow fescue from which the outer pale has been removed. The two 
little scales seen in front of the ovary possibly represent a perianth. 


Be careful not to confuse the terms ear, spikelet, and flower. The ear 
consists of anumber of spikelets, and each spikelet consists of glumes 
and one or more flowers. 


Similarly dissect spikelets and flowers of other grasses, making notes 
of the lengths of the stalks of the spikelets, and the presence (and 
lengths) or absence of awns. 


3. =The use of the awns.=—Try to find out the use of the awns. Are they 
generally rough or smooth? Have you ever seen grass “seeds” sticking in 
the wool of sheep? What kept them attached? 


4. =Grain.=—Examine several kinds of grass “seeds” and make out that 
they not only consist of the entire ripened ovary and are therefore 
_ fruits_, but that usually the pales also remain attached to them. 


5. =The embryo and endosperm.=—Again cut through soaked grains of maize 
and wheat, and make out the embryo and endosperm (p. 19). 


=Grass flowers.=—Grasses are true flowering plants; but because they 
depend on the wind for the transference of pollen to the stigmas, 

they do not pander to the taste of bees and butterflies by secreting 
nectar, and hence have no need to display those advertisement placards 
which we call petals. For this reason their flowers are not generally 
recognised as such. It requires a little care to make out the parts 

of the flower and to understand the manner in which the flowers are 
arranged among themselves. 


[Illustration: FIG. 100— Diagram of a Grass Spikelet.__g_, the glumes; 
p:__and__p»_, the outer andinner pales; _B_, flower.] 





The whole group of flowers borne by any one haulm is generally called 

the =ear= or =panicle=. The ear in its turn consists of several bodies 

called spikelets. The appearance of the ear varies greatly in different 
grasses (Figs. 102 to 110) according as the stalks of the spikelets are 

long and spread outwards from the haulm, as in the meadow- grasses (Fig. 
103), oats (Figs. 99 and 108), fescues (Fig. 102), and others; short, 

as in the foxtails (Figs. 104 and 105), timothy (Fig. 106), and sweet 

vernal grass (Fig. 110); or absent altogether, as in the wheat, barley, 

rye, rye grasses (Fig. 109), and couch grass. 


A single =spikelet= of a grass is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 100. 

At the bottom are two boat-shaped bracts called =glumes=(_g_,_g_), 
which almost or entirely cover the spikelet before it opens. When the 
glumes have been removed a few flowers remain. Each one is protected by 
two leaves called =pales=: outer (_ p:_) and inner (_ p»_) respectively. 
The flower (_B_), asarule, has_ three stamens_, the anthers being 
borne on long filaments and dangling out to the wind (Fig. 101), anda 
pistil with two branching feathery _ stigmas_. In many grasses the outer 
pale bears a bristle called an =awn=, well seen in “bearded” wheat, 
barley, and upright brome grass. 


Fig.101,_A__, represents a single spikelet of meadow fescue, with two 
open flowers. The outer pales of this grass are not awned. Fig. 101, 

_B_, shows a single flower of the same grass from which the outer pale 
has been removed. The two little scales seen in front of the ovary (and 
at__e__in Fig. 100) possibly represent all that is left of a perianth 

(p. 121). 


=Fertilisation.=— By the time the flowers have opened, the haulm has 
usually grown so tall that they are lifted well above the leaves. The 
stamens hang their anthers loosely out to the wind, and, as the slender 
haulm sways in the breeze, the pollen is readily detached and carried 
to other flowers, perhaps miles away. 


It is in order to catch the wind-borne pollen- grains that the stigmas 
of grasses are branched and feathery. A great waste of pollen is 
obviously entailed by this method. But on the other hand it must 

be remembered that insect-pollinated flowers have to pay for their 
privileges by storing nectar in cunningly hidden pockets, and by 
advertisement-expenses, all of which the grasses avoid. 


[Illustration: FIG. 101.—Meadow Fescue. __A_, spikelet with two open 
flowers (x 11/2); __B__, a flower from which the outer pale has been 
removed (x 6).] 


The ovule is fertilised in the usual way, by a pollen tube growing down 
the style from a grain on the stigma. As a result of fertilisation the 
ovary becomes a fruit containing one seed which fills it. In many cases 
(_ e.g. barley and oats) the pales still remain in position and adhere 


to the fruit. When the awn is present it may play an important part in 
distributing the “seeds” by clinging to the hides of animals, etc. 
Sometimes the awn is of use in fixing the grain in position on the 
ground until the seed has germinated. 


The structure of a grass seed has already (p. 19) been studied in the 
wheat and maize. The developing embryo (p. 21) lives upon a store of 
food called the endosperm (Fig. 16) until its roots and leaves are 
sufficiently advanced to make food for themselves. 


29. SOME COMMON GRASSES. 


1. =The fescues.=—Gather plants of _ meadow fescue_, and examine the 
habit of growth (in tufts), the broad leaves, and the nodding panicles 
and the flowers. Also examine the “seeds.” 


Compare _ sheep’s fescue_ (Fig. 102), and notice the very fine leaves. 
The outer pales are awned. 


2. =The meadow grasses.=— Examine the various species of meadow grass 
(Fig. 103). They can be distinguished from each other by the characters 

of the ligules. Notice the tree-like habit of the panicles and compare 

them with the fescues. The meadow grasses never bear awns. Notice the 
woolly “webs” at the bases of the “seeds.” 


3. =The foxtails.=—In _ meadow foxtail_ (Fig. 104) notice the prostrate 
stolons and large succulent leaves. Does the grass grow in tufts? Why 
not? What is the earliest date on which you have seen it in flower? 
Double the ear on itself to see the short stalks of the spikelets. How 
many flowers are there in each spikelet? Notice the silky awns of the 
flowers. 


Compare the _ slender foxtail_ (Fig. 105), which is a troublesome weed. 
4. =Timothy.=—Compare the leaves and flowers of timothy or “meadow 
catstail” (Fig. 106) with the meadow foxtail. The ear is green and 


rough, and the flowers are awnless. What is the date of flowering? 


5. =Yorkshire fog.=— Notice the woolly covering of this weed (Fig. 107). 


This covering and its bitter flavour make it distasteful to cattle. 
Observe the “kneed” awn of the flower. Dig up and shake off the earth 
from a sod to see the stolons. 


6. =Wild oat= (Fig. 108). Examine the large spikelets and make out the 
long twisted awn of the flower. Compare this weed with the _ cultivated 
oat_ (Fig. 99) and with the _ yellow oat grass_. 


7. =The perennial rye grass.=— Notice that the ear is flattened, and 
that the spikelets are without stalks and have only one glume. The leaf 
is glossy and has a prominent midrib and a flattened sheath. 


[Illustration: FIG. 102.—Sheep’s Fescue. (x %.)] 
(Illustration: FIG. 103.—Smooth-stalked Meadow Grass. (x %.)] 


8. =Sweet-scented vernal grass.=— Notice the tufted habit of growth 

and the characters of the leaves. Chew the stalk and notice the sweet 
odour of new-mown hay. What is the date of flowering? Make out that the 
flower has two stamens only. 


9. =Rushes and sedges.=—Rushes and sedges are sometimes mistaken for 
grasses. Examine the stems, the flowers, and the leaves (look for 

ligules), and tabulate as many differences from the true grasses as 
possible. 


The student should learn to recognise the common grasses and to 
distinguish the useful species from the weeds. When the grasses are in 
flower there is not much difficulty in doing this, but the habit of 
growth—the characters of the leaves and roots, and of the stolons of 
the perennial species—should also be noticed carefully, as during the 
greater part of the year these alone can be depended upon. 


(Illustration: FIG. 104.—Meadow Foxtail. (x %.)] 
(Illustration: FIG. 105.—Slender Foxtail. (x %.)] 
=The fescues= fall into two groups according as their leaves are broad 


or narrow. The =meadow fescue= is a good example of the former group. 
It is found in meadows and pastures and has long broad leaves. =Sheep’s 


fescue= (Fig. 102) is a good example of the second group of fescues. 

It has very fine—almost bristle-shaped—leaves. Like the meadow fescue 
it grows in tufts; it inhabits high lands and downs, especially in 
limestone districts. The nodding spikelets are borne on fairly long 

stalks, and the panicles are somewhat like those of the meadow grasses 
(Fig. 103). The flowers of sheep’s fescue, however, bear short awns. 


=The meadow grasses= much resemble the fescues in general appearance, 
but the panicles (Fig. 103) are rather more tree-like—the stalks of the 
spikelets spreading more horizontally—and the flowers are never awned. 
The various species can be distinguished by their ligules; for example, 

the ligule of the =smooth-stalked meadow grass= (Fig. 103) is blunt, 
while that of the =rough-stalked= species is long and pointed. The 
=annual meadow grass= is a weed to be found almost everywhere. 


[Illustration: FIG. 106.—Timothy Grass. (x %.)] 


=The foxtails= are easily recognised by the tail-like appearance of the 
ears (Figs. 104 and 105). The =meadow foxtail= (Fig. 104) is a valuable 
grass with broad, long, and succulent leaves. It spreads by means of 
prostrate stolons. The spikelets have short stalks, as can be seen on 
bending the ear on itself, and each spikelet contains only one flower. 
The silky awns give the ear a silvery grey colour. The grass flowers in 
early spring. The =slender foxtail= (Fig. 105) is a most injurious weed 
of cornfields. It can be distinguished from the meadow foxtail by its 
less vigorous appearance, by the thinner and more pointed ear, and by 
the black patches on the ear. It is often called “black bent.” 


=Timothy grass= or “meadow catstail” (Fig. 106) has a general 
resemblance to meadow foxtail, but its ears are rough to the touch and 
green in colour. It also flowers much later in the year (July) and its 
pales are awnless; the two grasses are therefore easily distinguished. 
Timothy grows abundantly in clay soils, forming fairly close tufts. 


[Illustration: FIG. 107.—Yorkshire Fog. (x %.)] 
(Illustration: FIG. 108.—Wild Oat. (x %.)] 


=Yorkshire fog= (Fig. 107) is a rank weed which is distasteful to 
cattle, partly because it is covered with hairs and is difficult to 


wet, and partly because it has a bitter flavour. It is pale in colour 
and soft. It spreads rapidly by means of creeping stolons. 


=Oat= grasses are of several species; one is cultivated as a cereal, 
others are valued as forage for cattle, while others still are 
troublesome weeds. The =wild oat= (Fig. 108) isa common weed in 
cornfields. It is an annual, from two or three feet high, with large 
spikelets forming a loose panicle, the flowers having awns twice as 
long as the spikelets. The cultivated oat is supposed to be a variety 
of the wild oat. The panicle of the =yellow oat grass= is oblong, and 
has erect spikelets. 


(Illustration: FIG. 109.—Perennial Rye Grass. (x %.)] 
(Illustration: FIG. 110.—Sweet-scented Vernal Grass. (x %.)] 


The =perennial rye grass= (Fig. 109) is very easily recognised by 

its flattened ears of alternate, stalkless spikelets. Each spikelet 

has only one glume. The leaves are dark-green and glossy, and the 
leaf-sheaths are flattened instead of being round, as is the case with 
most grasses. This is one of the most valuable of forage grasses. 


=Sweet-scented vernal grass= (Fig. 110) does not occur very abundantly 
in meadows and pastures, but the fragrance of new-mown hay is almost 
wholly attributed to it. The odour can be distinctly perceived when a 
stalk of the grass is chewed. The leaves are somewhat hairy and are 
broad and flat. The spikelets are borne on short stalks. The flowers 

open early and are remarkable in possessing only two stamens instead of 
three. 


=Rushes= and =sedges= are monocotyledonous plants which are often 
erroneously called grasses. The stems of =rushes= are vivid green, 
round, and pointed, and contain a distinct pith. The flowers (Fig. 

111) are never in spikelets; they contain six stamens, and the pistil 

has three long stigmas. The =sedges-, like grasses, have narrow, 
pointed leaves, but the ligules are either very small or absent, and 

the leaf-sheaths are not split. The flowers are often in spikelets 

with glumes, as are grass flowers. The stems of sedges are solid and 
triangular. 


[Illustration: FIG. 111.—A Rush. _a_, flowering part of stem; single 
flower (__b_) and pistil (_c_) more highly magnified. ] 


The flowers of rushes in many respects resemble those of the lily 

family. Indeed it is supposed that the ancestors, not only of the lily 
family, but also (along a different line) of the grasses and sedges, 

were primitive and now extinct rushes. The lilies have developed the 
rush perianth more and more as they have increasingly depended on 
insects for pollination; while in the grasses and sedges the perianth 

has gradually dwindled because these plants found that wind-pollination 
was sufficient for their needs. 


EXERCISES ON CHAPTER VII. 


1. What grasses are grown as corn in your part of the 
country? How can you recognise the grasses (__a_) before 
flowering, (_b_) in the ear, (_c_) by the straw? 


2. What forage grasses are most cultivated in your part of 
the country? Make a list of the earliest dates on which 
you have seen each in flower. 


3. Examine grains of wheat, barley, oats, and rye, as 
harvested. In which of these are the pales present? What 
is the “beard” of barley? 


4. Make a collection of “seeds” of various grasses, 
and write down the characters by which they may be 
distinguished from each other. 


5. What are the commonest weeds you have seen in corn 
fields? Do the corn and the weeds flower at the same time 
or not? Is the time of flowering an advantage (_a_) to the 
weeds, (_b_) to the farmer? 


6. In what important respects do wind-fertilized flowers 
differ from insect - fertilized flowers? Give examples of 
each. (1898) 





THE GLACIER LAKES 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Mountains of California, by John Muir 


Among the many unlooked-for treasures that are bound up and hidden away 
in the depths of Sierra solitudes, none more surely charm and surprise 
all kinds of travelers than the glacier lakes. The forests and the 

glaciers and the snowy fountains of the streams advertise their wealth 
in amore or less telling manner even in the distance, but nothing is 
seen of the lakes until we have climbed above them. All the upper 
branches of the rivers are fairly laden with lakes, like orchard trees 

with fruit. They lie embosomed in the deep woods, down in the grovy 
bottoms of canons, high on bald tablelands, and around the feet of the 
icy peaks, mirroring back their wild beauty over and over again. Some 
conception of their lavish abundance may be made from the fact that, 
from one standpoint on the summit of Red Mountain, a day’s journey to 
the east of Yosemite Valley, no fewer than forty-two are displayed 
within a radius of ten miles. The whole number in the Sierra can hardly 
be less than fifteen hundred, not counting the smaller pools and tarns, 
which are innumerable. Perhaps two thirds or more lie on the western 
flank of the range, and all are restricted to the alpine and subalpine 
regions. At the close of the last glacial period, the middle and 

foot-hill regions also abounded in lakes, all of which have long since 
vanished as completely as the magnificent ancient glaciers that brought 
them into existence. 


Though the eastern flank of the range is excessively steep, we find 
lakes pretty regularly distributed throughout even the most precipitous 
portions. They are mostly found in the upper branches of the canons, 
and in the glacial amphitheaters around the peaks. 


Occasionally long, narrow specimens occur upon the steep sides of 
dividing ridges, their basins swung lengthwise like hammocks, and very 
rarely one is found lying so exactly on the summit of the range at the 


head of some pass that its waters are discharged down both flanks when 
the snow is melting fast. But, however situated, they soon cease to 
form surprises to the studious mountaineer; for, like all the love-work 
of Nature, they are harmoniously related to one another, and to all the 
other features of the mountains. It is easy, therefore, to find the 

bright lake-eyes in the roughest and most ungovernable-looking 
topography of any landscape countenance. Even in the lower regions, 
where they have been closed for many a century, their rocky orbits are 
still discernible, filled in with the detritus of flood and avalanche. 

A beautiful system of grouping in correspondence with the glacial 
fountains is soon perceived; also their extension in the direction of 
the trends of the ancient glaciers; and in general their dependence as 
to form, size, and position upon the character of the rocks in which 
their basins have been eroded, and the quantity and direction of 
application of the glacial force expended upon each basin. 


In the upper cafions we usually find them in pretty regular succession, 
strung together like beads on the bright ribbons of their 
feeding-streams, which pour, white and gray with foam and spray, from 
one to the other, their perfect mirror stillness making impressive 
contrasts with the grand blare and glare of the connecting cataracts. 
In Lake Hollow, on the north side of the Hoffman spur, immediately 
above the great Tuolumne cafion, there are ten lovely lakelets lying 
near together in one general hollow, like eggs in a nest. Seen from 
above, in a general view, feathered with Hemlock Spruce, and fringed 
with sedge, they seem to me the most singularly beautiful and 
interestingly located lake-cluster I have ever yet discovered. 


Lake Tahoe, 22 miles long by about 10 wide, and from 500 to over 1600 

feet in depth, is the largest of all the Sierra lakes. It lies just 

beyond the northern limit of the higher portion of the range between 

the main axis and a spur that puts out on the east side from near the 

head of the Carson River. Its forested shores go curving in and out 

around many an emerald bay and pine-crowned promontory, and its waters 
are everywhere as keenly pure as any to be found among the highest 
mountains. 


Donner Lake, rendered memorable by the terrible fate of the Donner 
party, is about three miles long, and lies about ten miles to the north 
of Tahoe, at the head of one of the tributaries of the Truckee. A few 


miles farther north lies Lake Independence, about the same size as 
Donner. But far the greater number of the lakes lie much higher and are 
quite small, few of them exceeding a mile in length, most of them less 
than half a mile. 


Along the lower edge of the lake-belt, the smallest have disappeared by 
the filling-in of their basins, leaving only those of considerable 

size. But all along the upper freshly glaciated margin of the 
lake-bearing zone, every hollow, however small, lying within reach of 
any portion of the close network of streams, contains a bright, 
brimming pool; so that the landscape viewed from the mountain-tops 
seems to be sown broadcast with them. Many of the larger lakes are 
encircled with smaller ones like central gems girdled with sparkling 
brilliants. In general, however, there is no marked dividing line as to 
size. In order, therefore, to prevent confusion, I would state here 

that in giving numbers, I include none less than 500 yards in 
circumference. 


In the basin of the Merced River, I counted 131, of which 111 are upon 

the tributaries that fall so grandly into Yosemite Valley. Pohono 

Creek, which forms the fall of that name, takes its rise in a beautiful 
lake, lying beneath the shadow of a lofty granite spur that puts out 

from Buena Vista peak. This is now the only lake left in the whole 
Pohono Basin. The Illilouette has sixteen, the Nevada no fewer than 
sixty-seven, the Tenaya eight, Hoffmann Creek five, and Yosemite Creek 
fourteen. There are but two other lake-bearing affluents of the Merced, 
viz., the South Fork with fifteen, and Cascade Creek with five, both of 
which unite with the main trunk below Yosemite. 


The Merced River, as a whole, is remarkably like an elm-tree, and it 
requires but little effort on the part of the imagination to picture it 
standing upright, with all its lakes hanging upon its spreading 
branches, the topmost eighty miles in height. Now add all the other 
lake-bearing rivers of the Sierra, each in its place, and you will have 

a truly glorious spectacle,—an avenue the length and width of the 
range; the long, slender, gray shafts of the main trunks, the milky way 
of arching branches, and the silvery lakes, all clearly defined and 
shining on the sky. How excitedly such an addition to the scenery would 
be gazed at! Yet these lakeful rivers are still more excitingly 

beautiful and impressive in their natural positions to those who have 


the eyes to see them as they lie imbedded in their meadows and forests 
and glacier-sculptured rocks. 


When a mountain lake is born, —when, like a young eye, it first opens to 
the light, —it is an irregular, expressionless crescent, inclosed in 

banks of rock and ice, —bare, glaciated rock on the lower side, the 
rugged snout of a glacier on the upper. In this condition it remains 

for many a year, until at length, toward the end of some auspicious 
cluster of seasons, the glacier recedes beyond the upper margin of the 
basin, leaving it open from shore to shore for the first time, 

thousands of years after its conception beneath the glacier that 
excavated its basin. The landscape, cold and bare, is reflected in its 

pure depths; the winds ruffle its glassy surface, and the sun fills it 

with throbbing spangles, while its waves begin to lap and murmur around 
its leafless shores, —sun-spangles during the day and reflected stars at 
night its only flowers, the winds and the snow its only visitors. 
Meanwhile, the glacier continues to recede, and numerous rills, still 
younger than the lake itself, bring down glacier-mud, sand-grains, and 
pebbles, giving rise to margin-rings and plats of soil. To these fresh 
soil-beds come many a waiting plant. First, a hardy carex with arching 
leaves and a spike of brown flowers; then, as the seasons grow warmer, 
and the soil-beds deeper and wider, other sedges take their appointed 
places, and these are joined by blue gentians, daisies, dodecatheons, 
violets, honeyworts, and many a lowly moss. Shrubs also hasten in time 
to the new gardens, —kalmia with its glossy leaves and purple flowers, 
the arctic willow, making soft woven carpets, together with the heathy 
bryanthus and cassiope, the fairest and dearest of them all. Insects 

now enrich the air, frogs pipe cheerily in the shallows, soon followed 
by the ouzel, which is the first bird to visit a glacier lake, as the 

sedge is the first of plants. 


So the young lake grows in beauty, becoming more and more humanly 
lovable from century to century. Groves of aspen spring up, and hardy 
pines, and the Hemlock Spruce, until it is richly overshadowed and 
embowered. But while its shores are being enriched, the soil-beds creep 
out with incessant growth, contracting its area, while the lighter 
mud-particles deposited on the bottom cause it to grow constantly 
shallower, until at length the last remnant of the lake 

vanishes, —closed forever in ripe and natural old age. And now its 
feeding-stream goes winding on without halting through the new gardens 


and groves that have taken its place. 


The length of the life of any lake depends ordinarily upon the capacity 
of its basin, as compared with the carrying power of the streams that 
flow into it, the character of the rocks over which these streams flow, 
and the relative position of the lake toward other lakes. In a series 
whose basins lie in the same cafion, and are fed by one and the same 
main stream, the uppermost will, of course, vanish first unless some 
other lake-filling agent comes in to modify the result; because at 

first it receives nearly all of the sediments that the stream brings 
down, only the finest of the mud-particles being carried through the 
highest of the series to the next below. Then the next higher, and the 
next would be successively filled, and the lowest would be the last to 
vanish. But this simplicity as to duration is broken in upon in various 
ways, chiefly through the action of side-streams that enter the lower 
lakes direct. For, notwithstanding many of these side tributaries are 
quite short, and, during late summer, feeble, they all become powerful 
torrents in springtime when the snow is melting, and carry not only 
sand and pine-needles, but large trunks and boulders tons in weight, 
sweeping them down their steeply inclined channels and into the lake 
basins with astounding energy. Many of these side affluents also have 
the advantage of access to the main lateral moraines of the vanished 
glacier that occupied the cafion, and upon these they draw for 
lake-filling material, while the main trunk stream flows mostly over 
clean glacier pavements, where but little moraine matter is ever left 
for them to carry. Thus a small rapid stream with abundance of loose 
transportable material within its reach may fill up an extensive basin 
in a few centuries, while a large perennial trunk stream, flowing over 
clean, enduring pavements, though ordinarily a hundred times larger, 
may not fill a smaller basin in thousands of years. 


The comparative influence of great and small streams as lake-fillers is 
strikingly illustrated in Yosemite Valley, through which the Merced 
flows. The bottom of the valley is now composed of level meadow-lands 
and dry, sloping soil-beds planted with oak and pine, but it was once a 
lake stretching from wall to wall and nearly from one end of the valley 
to the other, forming one of the most beautiful cliff-bound sheets of 
water that ever existed in the Sierra. And though never perhaps seen by 
human eye, it was but yesterday, geologically speaking, since it 
disappeared, and the traces of its existence are still so fresh, it may 


easily be restored to the eye of imagination and viewed in all its 
grandeur, about as truly and vividly as if actually before us. Now we 
find that the detritus which fills this magnificent basin was not 
brought down from the distant mountains by the main streams that 
converge here to form the river, however powerful and available for the 
purpose at first sight they appear; but almost wholly by the small 

local tributaries, such as those of Indian Canon, the Sentinel, and the 
Three Brothers, and by a few small residual glaciers which lingered in 
the shadows of the walls long after the main trunk glacier had receded 
beyond the head of the valley. 


Had the glaciers that once covered the range been melted at once, 
leaving the entire surface bare from top to bottom simultaneously, then 
of course all the lakes would have come into existence at the same 

time, and the highest, other circumstances being equal, would, as we 
have seen, be the first to vanish. But because they melted gradually 
from the foot of the range upward, the lower lakes were the first to 

see the light and the first to be obliterated. Therefore, instead of 
finding the lakes of the present day at the foot of the range, we find 
them at the top. Most of the lower lakes vanished thousands of years 
before those now brightening the alpine landscapes were born. And in 
general, owing to the deliberation of the upward retreat of the 

glaciers, the lowest of the existing lakes are also the oldest, a 

gradual transition being apparent throughout the entire belt, from the 
older, forested, meadow-rimmed and contracted forms all the way up to 
those that are new born, lying bare and meadowless among the highest 
peaks. 


A few small lakes unfortunately situated are extinguished suddenly by a 
single swoop of an avalanche, carrying down immense numbers of trees, 
together with the soil they were growing upon. Others are obliterated 

by land-slips, earthquake taluses, etc., but these lake-deaths compared 
with those resulting from the deliberate and incessant deposition of 
sediments, may be termed accidental. Their fate is like that of trees 
struck by lightning. 


The lake-line is of course still rising, its present elevation being 
about 8000 feet above sea-level; somewhat higher than this toward the 
southern extremity of the range, lower toward the northern, on account 
of the difference in time of the withdrawal of the glaciers, due to 


difference in climate. Specimens occur here and there considerably 
below this limit, in basins specially protected from inwashing 
detritus, or exceptional in size. These, however, are not sufficiently 
numerous to make any marked irregularity in the line. The highest I 
have yet found lies at an elevation of about 12,000 feet, in a glacier 
womb, at the foot of one of the highest of the summit peaks, a few 
miles to the north of Mount Hitter. The basins of perhaps twenty-five 
or thirty are still in process of formation beneath the few lingering 
glaciers, but by the time they are born, an equal or greater number 
will probably have died. Since the beginning of the close of the 

ice- period the whole number in the range has perhaps never been greater 
than at present. 


A rough approximation to the average duration of these mountain lakes 
may be made from data already suggested, but I cannot stop here to 
present the subject in detail. I must also forego, in the mean time, 

the pleasure of a full discussion of the interesting question of 
lake-basin formation, for which fine, clear, demonstrative material 
abounds in these mountains. In addition to what has been already given 
on the subject, I will only make this one statement. Every lake in the 
Sierra is a glacier lake. Their basins were not merely remodeled and 
scoured out by this mighty agent, but in the first place were eroded 
from the solid. 


I must now make haste to give some nearer views of representative 
specimens lying at different elevations on the main lake-belt, 
confining myself to descriptions of the features most characteristic of 
each. 


SHADOW LAKE 


This is a fine specimen of the oldest and lowest of the existing lakes. 
It lies about eight miles above Yosemite Valley, on the main branch of 
the Merced, at an elevation of about 7350 feet above the sea; and is 
everywhere so securely cliff-bound that without artificial trails only 
wild animals can get down to its rocky shores from any direction. Its 
original length was about a mile and a half; now it is only half a mile 
in length by about a fourth of a mile in width, and over the lowest 
portion of the basin ninety-eight feet deep. Its crystal waters are 
clasped around on the north and south by majestic granite walls 


sculptured in true Yosemitic style into domes, gables, and battlemented 
headlands, which on the south come plunging down sheer into deep water, 
from a height of from 1500 to 2000 feet. The South Lyell glacier eroded 
this magnificent basin out of solid porphyritic granite while forcing 

its way westward from the summit fountains toward Yosemite, and the 
exposed rocks around the shores, and the projecting bosses of the 

walls, ground and burnished beneath the vast ice-flood, still glow with 
silvery radiance, notwithstanding the innumerable corroding storms that 
have fallen upon them. The general conformation of the basin, as well 

as the moraines laid along the top of the walls, and the grooves and 
scratches on the bottom and sides, indicate in the most unmistakable 
manner the direction pursued by this mighty ice-river, its great depth, 
and the tremendous energy it exerted in thrusting itself into and out 

of the basin; bearing down with superior pressure upon this portion of 

its channel, because of the greater declivity, consequently eroding it 
deeper than the other portions about it, and producing the lake-bowl as 
the necessary result. 


With these magnificent ice-characters so vividly before us it is not 

easy to realize that the old glacier that made them vanished tens of 
centuries ago; for, excepting the vegetation that has sprung up, and 

the changes effected by an earthquake that hurled rock-avalanches from 
the weaker headlands, the basin as a whole presents the same appearance 
that it did when first brought to light. The lake itself, however, has 
undergone marked changes; one sees at a glance that it is growing old. 
More than two thirds of its original area is now dry land, covered with 
meadow- grasses and groves of pine and fir, and the level bed of 
alluvium stretching across from wall to wall at the head is evidently 
growing out all along its lakeward margin, and will at length close the 
lake forever. 


Every lover of fine wildness would delight to saunter on a summer day 
through the flowery groves now occupying the filled-up portion of the 
basin. The curving shore is clearly traced by a ribbon of white sand 
upon which the ripples play; then comes a belt of broad-leafed sedges, 
interrupted here and there by impenetrable tangles of willows; beyond 
this there are groves of trembling aspen; then a dark, shadowy belt of 
Two-leaved Pine, with here and there a round carex meadow ensconced 
nest-like in its midst; and lastly, a narrow outer margin of majestic 
Silver Fir 200 feet high. The ground beneath the trees is covered with 


a luxuriant crop of grasses, chiefly triticum, bromus, and 

calamagrostis, with purple spikes and panicles arching to one’s 
shoulders; while the open meadow patches glow throughout the summer 
with showy flowers, —heleniums, goldenrods, erigerons, lupines, 
castilleias, and lilies, and form favorite hiding and feeding- grounds 

for bears and deer. 


The rugged south wall is feathered darkly along the top with an 
imposing array of spirey Silver Firs, while the rifted precipices all 

the way down to the water’s edge are adorned with picturesque old 
junipers, their cinnamon-colored bark showing finely upon the neutral 
gray of the granite. These, with a few venturesome Dwarf Pines and 
Spruces, lean out over fissured ribs and tablets, or stand erect back 

in shadowy niches, in an indescribably wild and fearless manner. 
Moreover, the white-flowered Douglas spiraea and dwarf evergreen oak 
form graceful fringes along the narrower seams, wherever the slightest 
hold can be effected. Rock-ferns, too, are here, such as allosorus, 
pellaea, and cheilanthes, making handsome rosettes on the drier 
fissures; and the delicate maidenhair, cistoperis, and woodsia hide 
back in mossy grottoes, moistened by some trickling rill; and then the 
orange wall-flower holds up its showy panicles here and there in the 
sunshine, and bahia makes bosses of gold. But, notwithstanding all this 
plant beauty, the general impression in looking across the lake is of 
stern, unflinching rockiness; the ferns and flowers are scarcely seen, 
and not one fiftieth of the whole surface is screened with plant life. 


The sunnier north wall is more varied in sculpture, but the general 

tone is the same. A few headlands, flat-topped and soil-covered, 

support clumps of cedar and pine; and up-curving tangles of chinquapin 
and live-oak, growing on rough earthquake taluses, girdle their bases. 
Small streams come cascading down between them, their foaming margins 
brightened with gay primulas, gilias, and mimuluses. And close along 

the shore on this side there is a strip of rocky meadow enameled with 
buttercups, daisies, and white violets, and the purple-topped grasses 

out on its beveled border dip their leaves into the water. 


The lower edge of the basin is a dam-like swell of solid granite, 

heavily abraded by the old glacier, but scarce at all cut into as yet 

by the outflowing stream, though it has flowed on unceasingly since the 
lake came into existence. 


As soon as the stream is fairly over the lake-lip it breaks into 

cascades, never for a moment halting, and scarce abating one jot of its 
glad energy, until it reaches the next filled-up basin, a mile below. 

Then swirling and curving drowsily through meadow and grove, it breaks 
forth anew into gray rapids and falls, leaping and gliding in glorious 
exuberance of wild bound and dance down into another and yet another 
filled-up lake basin. Then, after a long rest in the levels of Little 
Yosemite, it makes its grandest display in the famous Nevada Fall. Out 
of the clouds of spray at the foot of the fall the battered, roaring 

river gropes its way, makes another mile of cascades and rapids, rests 

a moment in Emerald Pool, then plunges over the grand cliff of the 
Vernal Fall, and goes thundering and chafing down a boulder-choked 
gorge of tremendous depth and wildness into the tranquil reaches of the 
old Yosemite lake basin. 


The color-beauty about Shadow Lake during the Indian summer is much 
richer than one could hope to find in so young and so glacial a 
wilderness. Almost every leaf is tinted then, and the golden-rods are 
in bloom; but most of the color is given by the ripe grasses, willows, 
and aspens. At the foot of the lake you stand in a trembling aspen 
grove, every leaf painted like a butterfly, and away to right and left 
round the shores sweeps a curving ribbon of meadow, red and brown 
dotted with pale yellow, shading off here and there into hazy purple. 
The walls, too, are dashed with bits of bright color that gleam out on 
the neutral granite gray. But neither the walls, nor the margin meadow, 
nor yet the gay, fluttering grove in which you stand, nor the lake 
itself, flashing with spangles, can long hold your attention; for at 

the head of the lake there is a gorgeous mass of orange-yellow, 
belonging to the main aspen belt of the basin, which seems the very 
fountain whence all the color below it had flowed, and here your eye is 
filled and fixed. This glorious mass is about thirty feet high, and 
extends across the basin nearly from wall to wall. Rich bosses of 
willow flame in front of it, and from the base of these the brown 
meadow comes forward to the water’s edge, the whole being relieved 
against the unyielding green of the coniferae, while thick sun-gold is 
poured over all. 


During these blessed color-days no cloud darkens the sky, the winds are 
gentle, and the landscape rests, hushed everywhere, and indescribably 


impressive. A few ducks are usually seen sailing on the lake, 
apparently more for pleasure than anything else, and the ouzels at the 
head of the rapids sing always; while robins, grosbeaks, and the 
Douglas squirrels are busy in the groves, making delightful company, 
and intensifying the feeling of grateful sequestration without ruffling 
the deep, hushed calm and peace. 


This autumnal mellowness usually lasts until the end of November. Then 
come days of quite another kind. The winter clouds grow, and bloom, and 
shed their starry crystals on every leaf and rock, and all the colors 

vanish like a sunset. The deer gather and hasten down their well-known 
trails, fearful of being snow-bound. Storm succeeds storm, heaping snow 
on the cliffs and meadows, and bending the slender pines to the ground 
in wide arches, one over the other, clustering and interlacing like 

lodged wheat. Avalanches rush and boom from the shelving heights, 
piling immense heaps upon the frozen lake, and all the summer glory is 
buried and lost. Yet in the midst of this hearty winter the sun shines 
warm at times, calling the Douglas squirrel to frisk in the snowy pines 
and seek out his hidden stores; and the weather is never so severe as 

to drive away the grouse and little nut-hatches and chickadees. 


Toward May, the lake begins to open. The hot sun sends down innumerable 
streams over the cliffs, streaking them round and round with foam. The 
snow slowly vanishes, and the meadows show tintings of green. Then 
spring comes on apace; flowers and flies enrich the air and the sod, 

and the deer come back to the upper groves like birds to an old nest. 


I first discovered this charming lake in the autumn of 1872, while on 

my way to the glaciers at the head of the river. It was rejoicing then 

in its gayest colors, untrodden, hidden in the glorious wildness like 
unmined gold. Year after year I walked its shores without discovering 
any other trace of humanity than the remains of an Indian camp-fire, 
and the thigh-bones of a deer that had been broken to get at the 
marrow. It lies out of the regular ways of Indians, who love to hunt in 
more accessible fields adjacent to trails. Their knowledge of 
deer-haunts had probably enticed them here some hunger-time when they 
wished to make sure of a feast; for hunting in this lake-hollow is like 
hunting in a fenced park. I had told the beauty of Shadow Lake only to 

a few friends, fearing it might come to be trampled and “improved” like 
Yosemite. On my last visit, as I was sauntering along the shore on the 


strip of sand between the water and sod, reading the tracks of the wild 
animals that live here, I was startled by a human track, which I at 

once saw belonged to some shepherd; for each step was turned out 35° or 
4,0° from the general course pursued, and was also run over in an 
uncertain sprawling fashion at the heel, while a row of round dots on 
the right indicated the staff that shepherds carry. None but a shepherd 
could make such a track, and after tracing it a few minutes I began to 
fear that he might be seeking pasturage; for what else could he be 
seeking? Returning from the glaciers shortly afterward, nay worst fears 
were realized. A trail had been made down the mountain-side from the 
north, and all the gardens and meadows were destroyed by a horde of 
hoofed locusts, as if swept by a fire. The money-changers were in the 
temple. 


ORANGE LAKE 


Besides these larger cafion lakes, fed by the main cafion streams, there 
are many smaller ones lying aloft on the top of rock benches, entirely 
independent of the general drainage channels, and of course drawing 
their supplies from avery limited area. Notwithstanding they are 
mostly small and shallow, owing to their immunity from avalanche 
detritus and the inwashings of powerful streams, they often endure 
longer than others many times larger but less favorably situated. When 
very shallow they become dry toward the end of summer; but because 
their basins are ground out of seamless stone they suffer no loss save 
from evaporation alone; and the great depth of snow that falls, lasting 
into June, makes their dry season short in any case. 


Orange Lake is a fair illustration of this bench form. It lies in the 
middle of a beautiful glacial pavement near the lower margin of the 
lake-line, about a mile and a half to the northwest of Shadow Lake. It 
is only about 100 yards in circumference. Next the water there is a 
girdle of carices with wide overarching leaves, then in regular order a 
shaggy ruff of huckleberry bushes, a zone of willows with here and 
there a bush of the Mountain Ash, then a zone of aspens with a few 
pines around the outside. These zones are of course concentric, and 
together form a wall beyond which the naked ice-burnished granite 
stretches away in every direction, leaving it conspicuously relieved, 
like a bunch of palms in a desert. 


In autumn, when the colors are ripe, the whole circular grove, ata 

little distance, looks like a big handful of flowers set in a cup to be 

kept fresh—a tuft of goldenrods. Its feeding-streams are exceedingly 
beautiful, notwithstanding their inconstancy and extreme shallowness. 
They have no channel whatever, and consequently are left free to spread 
in thin sheets upon the shining granite and wander at will. In many 
places the current is less than a fourth of an inch deep, and flows 

with so little friction it is scarcely visible. Sometimes there is not 

a single foam -bell, or drifting pine-needle, or irregularity of any 

sort to manifest its motion. Yet when observed narrowly it is seen to 
form a web of gliding lacework exquisitely woven, giving beautiful 
reflections from its minute curving ripples and eddies, and differing 
from the water-laces of large cascades in being everywhere transparent. 
In spring, when the snow is melting, the lake-bowl is brimming full, 
and sends forth quite a large stream that slips glassily for 200 yards 

or so, until it comes to an almost vertical precipice 800 feet high, 

down which it plunges in a fine cataract; then it gathers its scattered 
waters and goes smoothly over folds of gently dipping granite to its 
confluence with the main cafion stream. During the greater portion of 
the year, however, not a single water sound will you hear either at 

head or foot of the lake, not oven the whispered lappings of 
ripple-waves along the shore; for the winds are fenced out. But the 

deep mountain silence is sweetened now and then by birds that stop here 
to rest and drink on their way across the canon. 


LAKE STARR KING 


A beautiful variety of the bench-top lakes occurs just where the great 
lateral moraines of the main glaciers have been shoved forward in 
outswelling concentric rings by small residual tributary glaciers. 
Instead of being encompassed by a narrow ring of trees like Orange 
Lake, these lie embosomed in dense moraine woods, so dense that in 
seeking them you may pass them by again and again, although you may 
know nearly where they lie concealed. 


Lake Starr King, lying to the north of the cone of that name, above the 
Little Yosemite Valley, is a fine specimen of this variety. The ouzels 
pass it by, and so do the ducks; they could hardly get into it if they 
would, without plumping straight down inside the circling trees. 


Yet these isolated gems, lying like fallen fruit detached from the 
branches, are not altogether without inhabitants and joyous, animating 
visitors. Of course fishes cannot get into them, and this is generally 
true of nearly every glacier lake in the range, but they are all well 
stocked with happy frogs. How did the frogs get into them in the first 
place? Perhaps their sticky spawn was carried in on the feet of ducks 

or other birds, else their progenitors must have made some exciting 
excursions through the woods and up the sides of the cafons. Down in 
the still, pure depths of these hidden lakelets you may also find the 
larvae of innumerable insects and a great variety of beetles, while the 
air above them is thick with humming wings, through the midst of which 
fly-catchers are constantly darting. And in autumn, when the 
huckleberries are ripe, bands of robins and grosbeaks come to feast, 
forming altogether delightful little byworlds for the naturalist. 


Pushing our way upward toward the axis of the range, we find lakes in 
greater and greater abundance, and more youthful in aspect. At an 
elevation of about 9000 feet above sea-level they seem to have arrived 
at middle age, —that is, their basins seem to be about half filled with 
alluvium. Broad sheets of meadow-land are seen extending into them, 
imperfect and boggy in many places and more nearly level than those of 
the older lakes below them, and the vegetation of their shores is of 
course more alpine. Kalmia, lodum, and cassiope fringe the meadow 
rocks, while the luxuriant, waving groves, so characteristic of the 

lower lakes, are represented only by clumps of the Dwarf Pine and 
Hemlock Spruce. These, however, are oftentimes very picturesquely 
grouped on rocky headlands around the outer rim of the meadows, or with 
still more striking effect crown some rocky islet. 


Moreover, from causes that we cannot stop here to explain, the cliffs 
about these middle-aged lakes are seldom of the massive Yosemite type, 
but are more broken, and less sheer, and they usually stand back, 
leaving the shores comparatively free; while the few precipitous rocks 
that do come forward and plunge directly into deep water are seldom 
more than three or four hundred feet high. 


I have never yet met ducks in any of the lakes of this kind, but the 

ouzel is never wanting where the feeding-streams are perennial. Wild 
sheep and deer may occasionally be seen on the meadows, and very rarely 
a bear. One might camp on the rugged shores of these bright fountains 


for weeks, without meeting any animal larger than the marmots that 
burrow beneath glacier boulders along the edges of the meadows. 


The highest and youngest of all the lakes lie nestled in glacier wombs. 
At first sight, they seem pictures of pure bloodless desolation, 
miniature arctic seas, bound in perpetual ice and snow, and 
overshadowed by harsh, gloomy, crumbling precipices. Their waters are 
keen ultramarine blue in the deepest parts, lively grass-green toward 
the shore shallows and around the edges of the small bergs usually 
floating about in them. A few hardy sedges, frost-pinched every night, 
are occasionally found making soft sods along the sun-touched portions 
of their shores, and when their northern banks slope openly to the 
south, and are soil-covered, no matter how coarsely, they are sure to 
be brightened with flowers. One lake in particular now comes to mind 
which illustrates the floweriness of the sun-touched banks of these icy 
gems. Close up under the shadow of the Sierra Matterhorn, on the 
eastern slope of the range, lies one of the iciest of these glacier 

lakes at an elevation of about 12,000 feet. A short, ragged-edged 
glacier crawls into it from the south, and on the opposite side it is 
embanked and dammed by a series of concentric terminal moraines, made 
by the glacier when it entirely filled the basin. Half a mile below 

lies a second lake, at a height of 11,500 feet, about as cold and as 

pure as a snow-crystal. The waters of the first come gurgling down into 
it over and through the moraine dam, while a second stream pours into 
it direct from a glacier that lies to the southeast. Sheer precipices 

of crystalline snow rise out of deep water on the south, keeping 
perpetual winter on that side, but there is a fine summery spot on the 
other, notwithstanding the lake is only about 300 yards wide. Here, on 
August 25, 1873, I found a charming company of flowers, not pinched, 
crouching dwarfs, scarce able to look up, but warm and juicy, standing 
erect in rich cheery color and bloom. On a narrow strip of shingle, 

close to the water’s edge, there were a few tufts of carex gone to 

seed; and a little way back up the rocky bank at the foot of a 

crumbling wall so inclined as to absorb and radiate as well as reflect 

a considerable quantity of sun-heat, was the garden, containing a 
thrifty thicket of Cowania covered with large yellow flowers; several 
bushes of the alpine ribes with berries nearly ripe and wildly acid; a 

few handsome grasses belonging to two distinct species, and one 
goldenrod; a few hairy lupines and radiant spragueas, whose blue and 
rose-colored flowers were set off to fine advantage amid green carices; 


and along a narrow seam in the very warmest angle of the walla 
perfectly gorgeous fringe of _ Epilobium obcordatum_ with flowers an 
inch wide, crowded together in lavish profusion, and colored as royal a 
purple as ever was worn by any high-bred plant of the tropics; and best 
of all, and greatest of all, a noble thistle in full bloom, standing 

erect, head and shoulders above his companions, and thrusting out his 
lances in sturdy vigor as if growing on a Scottish brae. All this brave 
warm bloom among the raw stones, right in the face of the onlooking 
glaciers. 


As far as I have been able to find out, these upper lakes are 

snow- buried in winter to a depth of about thirty-five or forty feet, 

and those most exposed to avalanches, to a depth of even a hundred feet 
or more. These last are, of course, nearly lost to the landscape. Some 
remain buried for years, when the snowfall is exceptionally great, and 
many open only on one side late in the season. The snow of the closed 
side is composed of coarse granules compacted and frozen into a firm, 
faintly stratified mass, like the _névé_ of a glacier. The lapping 

waves of the open portion gradually undermine and cause it to break off 
in large masses like icebergs, which gives rise to a precipitous front 

like the discharging wall of a glacier entering the sea. The play of 

the lights among the crystal angles of these snow-cliffs, the pearly 
white of the outswelling bosses, the bergs drifting in front, aglow in 

the sun and edged with green water, and the deep blue disk of the lake 
itself extending to your feet,—this forms a picture that enriches all 
your afterlife, and is never forgotten. But however perfect the season 
and the day, the cold incompleteness of these young lakes is always 
keenly felt. We approach them with a kind of mean caution, and steal 
unconfidingly around their crystal shores, dashed and ill at ease, as 

if expecting to hear some forbidding voice. But the love-songs of the 
ouzels and the love-looks of the daisies gradually reassure us, and 
manifest the warm fountain humanity that pervades the coldest and most 
solitary of them all. 
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